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MOSCOW'S SPOKCSMAN—Russia will stand behind the 
tera Ambassador Troyanovsky makes with Washington 


on Crarist debts and new credits for the Soviets. 
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WASHINGTON (By Business 


Washington Bulletin 


Week Staff Corres pondents )— 


Nature’s attempt to create a temporary desert continues unabated. 
President Roosevelt, aghast at seeing arid dust storms where fertile 
farms had been, promises irrigation from a project intended for 
other purposes, to the alarm of both Army engineers and the Recla- 


mation Service. 


Roosevelt's talk of irrigating 85,000 acres from the Fort Peck 
project planned for flood control and navigation of the Missouri 
River paralyzed official Washington. It is obviously impossible to 
use water both for navigation and irrigation, engineers point out. 


The President evidently be- 
lieves water on land made arid by 
drought is more important than 
a deep channel for transportation 
facilities. That arouses the old 
controversy as to the value of 
slightly salty water for irrigation. 
A theory is that continued use of 
such water eventually makes the 
land a salt plain, incapable of 
production of food crops. 

“Rear platform engineering,” 
was the caustic characterization 
of the President’s Glasgow speech 
by a high ranking engineer officer 
naturally declining to be quoted. 


Silver Nationalized 

Nationalization of silver will have 
only a minor inflationary effect. The 
President, proceeding across the coun- 
try, felt the pulse of the people in the 
drought-stricken Middle West, de- 
cided quick monetary action was 
necessary. Monetary experts agree 
that of all inflationary steps the Presi- 
dent might have taken this is the least 
dangerous. Coincident with the proc- 
lamation authorizing the mints to take 
over all silver held in the U. S. at 
50.01c. an ounce, Secretary Morgen- 
thau declared that the policy of issu- 
ing silver certificates on the basis of 
the cost price of the bullion would be 
continued. In that event, the certifi- 
cates will merely replace an equal 
number of Federal Reserve notes with 
no increase in the circulation no arti- 


fieial boosting of prices. 


_ Reciprocal Deals Slow 

Secretary Hull’s battle to remove 
trade barriers has made no startling 
progress. Except for the bargains ob- 
tained earlier in return for granting 
foreign nations liquor quotas to 
satisfy post repeal thirst, little has 
been accomplished. Chief troubles 
have proved to be uncertainty as to 
what U. S. currency would do, and 
fears of most countries that no mat- 
ter what the terms of the bargain, 
their own balance of trade position 
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THIS WEEK 
“Rear platform engineer- 
ing” gives experts a shock. 


Why it is hard to estimate 
drought loss in dollars. 


The core of the labor rela- 
tions dispute. 











would be impaired if imports from 
us increased in their territory. 


Labor Controversy 

The question of how collective bar- 
gaining is to be carried out now enters 
its most acute phase. Statements sub- 
mitted to the new National Labor Re- 
lations Board show how firmly con- 
victions are held by each side in the 
controversy over majority or pro- 
portionate representation. Propor- 
tionate representation means death 
to trade unions, its opponents declare. 
Majority rule is unfair to skilled 
groups in key jobs and means the 
closed shop, employers bitterly re- 
port. The controversy is of great im- 
mediate importance because of its 
bearing on the automobile settlement. 


Drought Damage 
Before attempting to reduce 
drought losses to dollars and cents, 
government economists want to wait 
and see what happens to corn. The 
270 million bushels of corn sealed in 
cribs on the farm being sold at better 
than 80c. offsets part of the loss. The 
new crop still is in good sha in 
much of the territory east of the 
Mississippi. If a good yield finally re- 
sults there, and if prices stay up, net 

loss will be greatly reduced. 


Housing Drive Test 

Exasperated by political importu- 
nity, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s big time industrial heads finally 
capitulated to patronage boss Farley. 
In the midst of this struggle to build 
an organization that keeps Democratic 
home fires burning, FHA finally is- 








sued, this week, the regulations under 
which the modernization drive can 
get started. A few weeks now will re- 
veal whether private capital can be 
induced to invest in long-needed 
building repair and alteration, 
whether owners whose savings are 
tied up in such property will borrow. 


Sales Tax Forecast 

Tax experts believe the next Con- 
gress will have difficulty in sidestep- 
ping a general sales tax. Need for 
revenue is so great that the existing 
special sales taxes must be increased 
and extended so greatly that only a 
step more would be required to make 
it general. 


Labor's Internal Struggle 

Washington watches with interest 
and some concern the irresistible force 
for more aggressive labor leadership 
striking the immovable object of con- 
servatism in the American Federation 
of Labor. The Federation's gesture 
making the Harriman Hosiery settle- 
ment a test case is not convincing eVi- 
dence for rank and file membership. 
The contemporary demand for organi- 
zation along industry lines instead of 
through crafts complicates the situa- 
tion and perhaps jeopardizes present 
Federation policies more than even 
the most powerful radicals. Ultimate 
defeat of the conservatives may come 
indirectly through industry unions 
forming new affiliation, utilizing 
NIRA Section 7A as a basis. 


Woll Blocks Soviet Deal 

Russian trade development ran 
aground on objections of Matthew 
Woll, conspicuous Labor  Federa- 
tion leader. Favoring debt collection 
from the Soviet Republic, Woll op- 
poses further credits to aid trade. 
This puts a new political angle in 
Peek’s efforts to secure Soviet markets 


Results Best Politics 

Roosevelt's preference for New 
Dealers rather than weak Democrats 
as shown again convincingly in Min- 
nesota further disturbs the solidarity 
of the party but strengthens the 
President's chances of continuing 
New Deal legislation next Winter. 
One observer remarks, “the President 
acts as if indifferent to 1936.” The 
President’s appreciation that results 
are still the smartest politics is prob- 
ably the real explanation. 

This, however, does not explain 
why Republican National Chairman 
Fletcher and Democratic House 
Leader Byrnes still quarrel over the 
number of times G.O.P. represen- 
tatives voted to support the New 
Deal in the last Congress. It makes 
Fletcher look as if groping for an 
important issue. 
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WE 
BUSINESS WEEK ivsinces ncrirey 
PRODUCTION 


* Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 

* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 

* Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) AT Meet pees Ts 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) : 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton)§ 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100) 


FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 
Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) 
%* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t'g member banks (millions) 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


* Preliminary ‘Revised %Factor in Business Week Index 
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Latest 
Week 
*60.3 


25.8 
$5,366 
*1,003 

1,658 


101 

64 
$3,248 
$5,330 


$1.04 
$.133 
$32.28 
$.088 
773 


$2,469 
$17,762 
$4,515 


iNew series started Aug. 1 





Preceding 
Week 
761.5 


26.1 
$5,554 
1974 
1,694 


102 

64 
$3,011 
$5,310 


$1.00 
$.131 
$32.28 
$088 
77.8 


$2,461 
$17,728 
$4,445 
$3,493 
$1,008 
$94.68 
$93.55 
1% 
3-1% 
215 





Year 
Ago 
67.9 


55 
$3,449 
1,258 
1,650 


107 


$3,208 
$5,342 


$.92 


$29.93 
$.088 
70.6 


$2,212 
$16,557 
$4,774 
$3,772 
$876 
$99.57 
$87.99 
1& 
13% 
352 





Average 
1929-33 
79.4 


$2,357 
$132.56 
$89.73 
3.3% 
3.0% 
476 
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The Business Outlook 


AS THE President takes his way across the dry and dusty Western 


states, the drought situation continues to lead in any discussion of 
business prospects. While it is obvious that many localities will find 
their purchasing power curtailed by the disaster, the effect of the 
drought on the country as a whole is difficult to estimate. Farm 
income in June held close to the May level of $441 millions, partly 
through the aid of benefit payments. The spectacular rise of grain 
rices in the past week will richly benefit those who have crops to 


sell. Some corn growers and the 
the price curves turn upward. In 
addition there are benefit pay- 
ments to be considered, which in 
the cotton region had mounted to 
$34.7 millions by Aug. 1. Texas 
alone received over $10 millions. 
And there is a lot more to come. 


Motor Market Mystery 

Automobile manufacturers, finding 
June sales at the peak for the year 
with July running a short distance be- 
hind, are unable to fathom the pub- 
lic’s passion for cars in the face of 
the drought together with the general 
industrial tonelessness. General 
Motors even ventured to pay an extra 
dividend of 50c. a share as a result of 
the satisfactory volume of the first 
half of 1934. 


Leather Market Glut 

The leather people are a little less 
happy about the incidental effects of 
the drought on their industry. 
Parched fields forced the government 
to aid in the transfer of cattle to 
greener pastures, or to buy and proc- 
ess the animals for next winter’s poor 
relief distribution. Purchasing of 
some 7 million head of cattle with 
threat of even further purchases, 
flooded the hide market, badly de- 
pressed prices. Now there are nego- 
tiations to relieve the leather industry. 


Slaughter Sells Cans 

The cattle purchase is giving the 
steel industry a little boost. To pack 
7 million head of cattle requires 
175,000 tons of tin plate, a neat order 
in these days. Can companies will 
draw on their stocks first, but steel 
mills are sure they will be called upon 
to supply more steel. Meanwhile, tin 
plate mills stepped up operations 
from 45% to 65% of capacity. 


Household Equipment Sells 

While the textile, steel and machine 
tool industries are doing their share 
to my the industrial East rather 
quiet, the federal government is whip- 
ping its housing program into shape. 
The big modernization drive is 
scheduled to start Aug. 15. The lum- 
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cotton states will reap rewards as 





ber industry, pleased with the recent 
housing survey which revealed the 
predominance of wooden structures, 
is already counting its chickens. Gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that friendly 
estimates of the stimulating effect of 
the program are a bit too optimistic. 
Yet sales of household equipment 
such as refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, oil burners have surprised 
manufacturers who are stretching 
their sales drive through the summer. 

Industry watches the gradual 
shrinkage of the field of code ac- 
tivity with some apprehension. The 
past week found retail trade and ser- 
vice industries of small towns released 
from code obligations. It also saw a 
further breakdown in the price pro- 
visions of the codes. Sales of new 
automobiles to government agencies 
may henceforth be made at less than 
list’ prices. 


Fewer Labor Fights 

Labor unrest is by no means non- 
existent, but at the moment, is less 
spectacular than it was for awhile. 
Minneapolis still struggles with find- 
ing a fully satisfactory solution of iis 
truck strike, with employers holding 
out against the governor's peace plan. 
General Johnson took a hand in 
settling the Chicago stock yard di‘li- 
culties. Knit goods workers in New 
York are restless, and 600 pattern 
makers in Detroit's tool and die shops 
are out. The motor industry has not 
been affected by this situation yet, 
largely because it still procrastinates 
in laying plans for 1935 models. Its 
chief interest in the labor situation at 
the moment lies in sizing up the sig- 
nificance of the reported Fon Anal of 
7,000 workers in hs Hudson plant at 
Detroit from the A. F. of L. to an in- 
dependent automotive workers’ asso- 
ciation. Cleveland Fisher Body em- 
ployees are also following suit. The 
A. F. of L. union was criticized by the 
more aggressive as too conservative in 
last spring’s negotiations. 


No Change in Steel 
August is likely to continue another 
qaiet month, industrially, with sea- 
sonal stirrings deferred until Septem- 


ber. Steel activity remains very little 
changed from the preceding weck 
Soft coal production turned upward in 
the closing week of July to above the 


6 million tons level. Electric power 
production declined during the Aug 
i week. The same drop was recorded 
in comparable weeks of the last 4 
years. Motor output is falling slowly, 
but remains above the level of the 
last 4 years. Carloadings dipped a 
bit in the July 28 week. Miscella- 
neous, grain, and ore loadings fell 
off. Check transactions recovered 
sufficiently in the week ending Aug 
1 to leave a slim margin above a year 
ago in the 140 cities outside of New 
York. July as a whole was 0.2° 
higher than last year. Disappointing 
volume on the New York Stock Ex 
change probably accounts for the 
20°; decline from a year ago in New 
York City. Most interesting are the 
first signs of expanding commercial 
credit as aan in loans of report- 
ing member banks. A $6 millions 
rise on July 25 was followed by a 
$70 millions additional gain in the 
Aug. 1 week. July commercial fail- 
ures numbered only 912, another low 
mark in the recovery 


July Automobile Sales 

July passenger car sales, according 
to R. L. Polk, reached the un- 
expectedly high figure of 223,642, a 
2¢- gain over May. In 7 months, 
995,121 cars have been sold compared 
with 682,481 in the same period of 
1933, a 46%, gain. Commercial cars 
sold less actively last month, but th 
7 months record yields the impressive 
gain of 110°, over a year ago. Some 
194,754 cars were sold against 92,830, 
ample testimony of the improved busi- 
mess situation. 

Steel production in July took the 
catastrophic drop that had been ex- 
pected when tonnage fell from over 
3 millions in June to less than 1.5 
millions. Code regulations, with their 
threat of rising prices for the third 
quarter, tended to center production 
in June. When the price structure 
broke, activity slumped, a situation 
which stil! continues. 


Construction Figures Drop 

Construction in the 37 states cov- 
ered by Dodge reports fell in July 
to $119.7 millions compared with 
$127.1 millions in June, a 6% de- 
cline. Both residential and public 
works and utility awards declined 
from June levels, the former by 257, 
the latter by 32°. Outstanding 
achievement was the non-residential 
group which totaled $60.7 millions, 
the highest for any month since 1931, 
and a 41°% gain over June. Here, at 
last, there seems to be some turning 
of the private construction worm. 




















Complete 


equipment 


of 17 new National Accounting Machine 


INSTALLED 


OVERNIGHT 


for The Drovers National Bank 


MACHINES DESTROYED IN CHICAGO 
STOCK YARDS FIRE REPLACED-—IN SU- 
PREME TEST OF NATIONAL CASH REGIS- 
TER SERVICE IN URGENT EMERGENCY 


Service translated into terms of action... quick, effi- 
cient, effective action ... was strikingly demonstrated 
recently on behalf of The Drovers National Bank, 
Chicago. 

Such service, for more than half a century a basic 
creed of National Cash Register policy, represents part 
of the extra value, the extra measure of safety, which 
users of National Cash Register equipment enjoy. But 
even more important...it embraces constructive 
cooperation in helping to solve the new banking 
problems of the present day. A line to our Account- 
ing Machine Division will bring you the details. 


“Words cannot express our gratitude for the wonderfully 
efficient service you and your organization rendered us after 
the recent disastrous Stock Yards fire, May 19th. 

“The fire occurred Saturday afternoon about five o'clock 
and late that night we got in touch with your Mr. Gallagher 
and you immediately arranged with your home office to have 
delivered to us in Chicago, sufficient machines to take care of 
our needs, At 3:00 A.M. Monday morning all equipment had 
been delivered, was ready for our operators and the bank 
opened for business at 9:00 A.M. 

“We have used National Cash Register statement and book- 
keeping machines for some time; they have proved satisfactory 
in every respect; and in an emergency such as we had, the 
efficiency of your organization has been ably demonstrated. 
The personal interest shown and the cooperation received is 
something that we shall never forget and we assure you of 
our sincere appreciation.” 

Yours very truly, 


Vice President-Casbier, 
The Drovers National Bank 


DAYTON, 


@ National Bank-Bookkeeping Machines in The Drovers N. 
before the Stock Yards Fire; a typical scene on Saturday morning, M 


@ Note in the circle all that remained of The Drovers Nationa! Bani 
Saturday evening 


® But on Monday morning, May 2!st, the Bank was ready for ! 
with a complete equipment of National Accounting Machines 
in temporary quarters. 


CASH REGISTERS @ TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES @ ANALYSIS MACHINES @ BANK-BOOKKEEPING 
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Drought Effects Deepen 


Crop damage increases rapidly and world prices advance 
spectac ularly; $5 billions is government’s guess at 
havoc; million on relief rolls. 


Berore the ink dried on the govern 
ment’s crop report for August 1, the 
olaring sun and hot winds invalidated 
the figures in which the Department of 
Agriculture attempted to tell the story 
of the drought disaster. A blanket of 
ot dry air hanging practically undis 
turbed since Aug. 1 over the Great 
Central Plain, increased the damage until 
e figures were worthless except as a 
starting point from which to measure 
rther losses. 
Private estimates, 
tell the more dramatic story 
ijor crop most vitally affected at this 
eason, has been cut to 106% of normal 
n Nebraska and Oklahoma, 15% in 
Texas and Missouri 
Grain Pits Seethe 
It made consuming markets acutely 
ware of the dismal prospects the farmer 
has been confronting. Washington con- 
sidered its hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars and alphabetical farm relicf agen- 
cies. The world poured its requisitions 
for supplies into the grain pits of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, forcing all 
positions of the 5 major grains (wheat, 
orn, oats, rye and barley), into new 
highs for the season at prices 25¢ to 
30¢ above their season’s lows 
English and continental markets fol- 
wed the spectacular domestic price 
advance as seldom before this year, first 
tangible indication from Europe of con- 
cr over a world crop situation. There 
is still no serious concern about staple 
food supplies, thanks to surplus stocks. 
Exporting countries to which Evrope 
looks for wheat, however, are increas- 
ngly disinclined to rush grain to market. 
Drought developments of the last week 
entuated this disposition to sus- 
deliveries 
Living Cost Problem 
Domestically, the realization has been 
n home that such widespread crop 
r cannot fail to raise living costs 
\lready instrumentalities of the Admin- 
tration are wrestling with the problem 
in skyrocketing prices. First 
N is concentrated on tactics to 
nt food profiteering by middlemen 
i The still nebulous plan 


revised since Aug 
Corn, 


roducers. 
plates expansion of the govern 
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ment’s surplus buying, running inven 
tories of available supplies, and storage 
of sufficient seed to assure next years 
planting 

Higher vegetable, fruit, and canned 
food prices will be all the more startling 
to the city dweller freak 
weather provided summer vegetables and 
early potatoes abundantly. Meat prices 
have initiated the price advance, how 


quotations 35% 


bec ause 


ever, with wholesale 
to 50% 


cheese, are up; 


above last years Butter, eggs 
and short crops of swect 
corn, pe is, tomatoes, most important 
inevitably bring 


pac ks 


canned foods, will 
higher canned 
ranging down to 60% of last year's 


available in 


food costs with 


Substitutions are of course 
fish, irrigation area vegetables, possibly 
canned meats 
Normal routin« 
movements are so distorted as to raise a 
question whether total freight trafh« 
will be adversely affected by short farm 
products 


of grain and livestock 





BONE DRY 
period. The 
Kan. Those are 


Arkansas river (when 


Kansas City and Minneapolis, 


wagon wheel tracks, 






milling centers serving the two gre 
wheat producing areas, have at times 
out-bid ¢ hicago for milling wheat. T! 
Southwest is also buying lowa and 


Illinois corn away from Chicago to fe 


the livestock it is hoped can be kept 
ilive through the winter 

With durum wheat 
one-third domestic con 


Italian durum 


production in this 
country of about 
sumption requirements 
was sold this weck in Minn polis at 
in uNreported price Processing an 
nport duties on this wheat ran 
a bushel, but it was competing with 
al supplics quoted at $1.57, the hi 


est for any grain. Durum, used in mak 


ing macaroni, is normally produced tor 
lomestic and large export purposes 11 
the areca northwest from Minne poli 
Government Mobilizes 

The ryovcrnment has mobilized the 
eee relicf agencies to allevi 
the terrible distress in the drought 
President Roosevelt got a résumé of 
plans and actions during his overland 
tour which carried him through t 
Northwestern States for a personal in 
spection of havoc in one of tl tw 


worst areas. It also carried him thro 

the Middle West where grave doubt 
are held about the maturity of corn 
which so far looks 
xperts have urgently 
erally held hope o! good corn in lowa 


protest 1 the 





International News 


This is what happens to a big stream when no rain falls over a long 
there is one) courses this bed at Wichita, 


left center. 
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and Illinois. They have insisted that 
the shallow plants did not send their 
roots down as usual this year because of 
scant subsoil moisture and that the corn 
will fail rapidly in hot weather unless 
regularly watered by current rains. 

An estimate of $5 billions damage was 
the governmental guess, the loss falling 
upon people in 24 states, most severely 
those between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies, the Gulf and Canada. Emer- 
gency relief is being accorded 300,000 
to 400,000 families already ruined. 

Appropriations for this purpose of 
$275 millions are now thought to be 
inadequate, with $35 millions already 
spent in one month during the fresh 
vegetable and fruif season. Additional 
requests will unquestionably confront 
Congress in January, since it means a 
12 months pull with the farmers until 
next year’s crops come to market. 

New Farms for Old 

Other parts of the $525 millions total 
farm aid allocations are being spread 
lavishly. First application of the $50 
millions to purchase new farms for those 
moved from helpless situations is in 
connection with plans of the South 
Dakota Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 
to move 500 families to the Belle 
Fourche Reclamation Project. The cor- 
poration will erect buildings, furnish 
machinery and livestock necessary for 
the land sold on casy terms. Much of 
the land belongs to the United States, 
South Dakota, and counties. So far the 
farmer shows little disposition to desert 
the seared acres, continuing to swear by 
the year-to-year productivity of his 
homestead. 

The livestock buying and slaughter- 
ing program of AAA, using another 
$100 millions of the money, has been 

expanded from an initial 2 million head 
of beef cattle to 12 million, including 
5 million sheep and goats. Also sev- 
eral hundred thousand head of fancy 
dairy cattle will be bought at $50 each, 
not for killing, but for transfer to 
Indian reservations, or into territory 
where they can be used to breed up local 
strains. 

Hide Market Demoralized 

A kick-back from cattle slaughtering 
from the tanning and hide trades has 
apparently been pacified. With 200,000 
extra hides daily or % more than cus- 
tomary supplies coming into the market, 
and prices off 3¢ a pound, the heavy 
inventories of hides in the prolonged 
tanning process were running depreci- 
ations up into the millions of dollars. 
Agreeable arrangements were made for 
the RFC to finance a $10 millions cor- 
poration that would hold the surplus 
hides until the glut is relieved. The 
hide interests were evidently won over 
by promise of acceptable ee pro- 
cedure to overcome their objections that 
excess stocks would hang over their 
market like farm board wheat did. 





The song of the farmer greeting 
President Roosevelt as he crossed the 
drought was “You gave us beer: now 
give us water.” His response was a 
speech promising redoubled efforts to 
eliminate the effects and causes of 
droughts. To this point already are 
being addressed the National Planning 
Board, Water Resources Board, Recla- 
mation Bureau, and other agencies 
mobilizing in overlapping effort to put 
something tangible on paper as a foun- 
dation for building up to the pledge. 

Tree Belt Criticized 

Drought prevention undertakings 
have gotten no further than the pro- 
posed tree-belt which is encountering 
Opposition from soil experts. They pro- 
ose instead reseeding the Great Plains 
Pack to grass, insisting that sodding is 
the only answer. Main objections to 
the tree plan are that trees will not 
grow where they never grew before and 
that should they be started by irrigation 
these “water-eaters’ would dissipate the 
scant subsurface water and then die. 

These and other engineering and 
geological aspects of the drought, actu- 
ally now in its fifth year, present prob- 
lems serious to continued human habi- 
tation not only on farms but in smaller 
towns that are dependent upon wells 
and dammed-up surface water. Many 
towns through Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, are dependent 
upon water shipped in, or are rationing 
meager supplies. Gasoline tank cars 
have been sterilized for hauling drink- 
ing water. Pipe lines of the Great 


FORT PECK DAM SITE—On his transcontinental tour the President visited th» 
Missouri river project in eastern Montana, which will have the world’s es 
Purpose of the reservoir will be maintenance of a 9-ft. navigatic 
depth below Sioux City, Ia. with flood control secondary, electric powe! 

This trestle was built to facilitate construction of the dam. 


earthen dam. 


dental. 





Lakes Pipe Line Company 
carry gasoline from the S 
the Northwest, are now car; 
from Kansas City’s munici 
towns as far north as Des M 
Literally thousands of well 


dry throughout the area. ( 


with equipment furnished | 
sinking wells, building dams 
improvising minimu: 
Under expert geological dir 
such projects are succeedir 
directed efforts are frequent 
Ditches designed to drain s 
are now being dammed in 
catching current rains. In 
stances, water has to be hau! 
mit construction of the dams 


wise 


What About 1935? 


A national road-building 
under PWA promises in bro 
become a road-clearing prog: 
sitated by the drifts of silt 
many places obliterate roads 

What a fifth year of subn 
cipitation holds forth for 
crops 
question. Experts say soils 
plowed for fall planting 
ened by rains, but that late A 
September rains would possi! 
This drought, contrary 
droughts in 1901 and 
stretched beyond July, but th 
hope of an August break. 


Nature’s usual paradox is ex 


in the well-watered South 
rains detrimental to maturing 
feared. 
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STATE AGAINST CITY 
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In a dramatic attempt to calm the prolonged truck 


drivers’ strike in Minneapolis, Governor Olson of Minnesota called out the 


National Guard over protests of the city 


administration and local newspapers. 


The Minneapolis Front 


Politics intensifies the struggle between truck drivers 
and operators but the non-combatants demand peace. 


IN THE strike of truck drivers that con 
vulses Minneapolis, politics and the 
National Guard have been dragged in 
to complicate the ancient questions of 
wage rates and union recognition. Each 

has had its armed force. Mayor 
Bainbridge’s police (the strikers charge) 





side 


have done battle for employers while 
Governor Olson’s guardsmen are cred 
ed to the opposition 
neweahl rf 
! Die and SO tar have produced a 
very creditable casualty list—2 killed on 
each side with a mixed total of 217 
1 (Employers’ G. H. Q discon 


nued the use of young business men 


Clashes became 


special officers because the plus-fours 
worn by an early contingent carried a 
hol lay suggestion that 
labor enemy. ) 
Bids for Labor Vote 

Gov. Olson's interest in the Minne- 
apolis campaign is intensified by the fact 
that he is running for re-election. He 
is a Farmer-Laborite. In declaring mar- 
tial law over protests of the municipal 
af tration and the newspapers, he 
t strong bid for the labor vote. 
But this step lost him support among 
rs who were riled at having their 
ks overturned by strikers and their 
ro destroyed. This, however, af- 
omparatively few in the neigh- 


enraged the 
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borhood the city 
fected a powerful state wide organiza 
tion and even his enemies conced his 


Che governor has per 


probable success at the polls 
Most effective argument 
employers was an initial refusal to a 
cept the peace plan of federal concili 
ators (the Rev. Francis Haas and E. H 
Dunnigan) after the strikers had vote: 


agains tn 


; 


for it and a division of employer ranks 
was threatened on this point The re 
fusal was based on reluctance to treat 
with a ‘“communistic outfit,”” and therc 
iS proot that 
were on the job 


that the best way to rouse the average 


radical agitators really 


Tactics have shown 


employer is to wave a red flag at him 

It has all been very exciting but th« 
non-combatants are tired of dodging 
brickbats, weary of propa- and improper 
ganda which fills the air and the news 
The turmoil started with a coal 
drivers’ strike last February This was 
settled without union recognition. Later 
the union expanded to include drivers 
for 166 truck owners and some inside 
workers, such as meat handlers. Wage 


raises and union recognition were again 


pape rs 


agitated. Warfare was resumed May 12 
Truce was arranged on May 31 with 
some pay raises and acceptance of the 
union as a negotiator. But workers 


were soon charging that some ct 
ers were chiseling on wages and tl 
jobs were being refused strike leader 
A general strike move failed but t 
truck strike was again called on July 1 

In lulls between battles, both sid 
resorted to intense drives for publi 


opinion The unions’ heaviest guns ¥ 


ness mens Organization ) nich th 
closed shop is anathema N spaper 
(generally pro-empioyer ) WAVE: 
good old bloo y snirt of n endangere 


rec press when 


general order against statements defan 
ing Minnesota or any member of it 
: , 
national guard 
rrench Raids 
ihere have been dramati ind citec 
tive trench raids on both sides Th 








warriors 


Invad 
1 





povcrnor 


PrOVORKC 


ju c | 


lunition in 


the governor was expr ted to touch off 
it the most eft \ t c Ir ks be 
ing the common n ssitics of lif 
llowed through picket lines under strict 
permit Last Monday the governor d¢ 
creed that only owners who had iprt 1 
to the Haas-Dunnigan pea treaty 
ould operatc their trucks A ol 


t gre i] 
employers counter attacked by asking 
federal injunction against the closing of 
streets to vehicles not having permit 


the front report 


Correspondents at 
that each sick was convinced it was 
highting tor the 


was willing to stop 


right and that each 
hostilities immedi 


itely—if the enemy would surrender 


Lighterage 


New Jersey or New York, it’s all 
one harbor, says ICC. 

AFTER 5 years of wondering what to do 
(Bu Febs ), the ICC has upheld 


the century-old pra 


freight rates to nd from New Yor 


harbor points For 1 years. nort! 
New Jersey has contended that its rat 


to and from the south and west sho 

be lower than New York's by the cost 

of the lighte rag if fi pata und tr } 

ing that has to be paid by all roads 

cept N W“ York 

come into Manhattan from the nort! 
New Jersey estimates that tl servi 


performed gratis by the trunk lines costs 


- 5 
Central wh tracks 


more than $30 millions a year, tha 
charge of 3¢ per 100 lb. would increas 
their revenues by $12 millions and, inc: 
dentally, stop some traffic on the Jersey 
; 


shore. New Jersey's first case was dis 


missed 
Again disappointed, the only point 
g PI | 
won by New Jersey this time its equality 
























































with New York points in lighterage 
limits on traffic to and from New Eng- 
land. Three commissioners berated the 
majority's stand-pat decision, contending 
that if there ever was a case where ICC 
should require separate charges it is for 
this lighterage service, not only at New 
York but at other North Atlantic ports. 


Flying Packages 


New rate structure for air express 
promises to build volume, extend 
service. 


Air express is headed for new horizons. 
Effective Aug. 15, General Air Express 
and the Air Express Division of the 
Railway Express Agency will make mate- 
rial reductions in rates charged for the 
rapid transportation of packages within 
the United States. The lowered tariffs 
are confidently expected to build traffic 
volume, increase the scope of the serv- 
ice, extend it to many commodities for- 
merly excluded by the higher cost. 

The reductions will mainly affect light 
shipments. Packages weighing } lb. 
or less will be carried for a new flat 
rate of 85¢ with a similar flat rate of 


Our Capacity 


$1 for packages weighing up to 1 Ib. 
These rates apply for shipment between 
any two cities linked by GAE or any 
two cities served by the Air Express 
Division. Special pickup and delivery 
service is included in each case. Sav- 
ings will be less on heavier weight 
packages. These are to be transported 
on a sliding scale based on weight and 
distance up to 2,400 miles and on weight 
alone above that distance. 

In connection with these reductions, 
GAE will launch a concerted drive for 
new business. An advertising campaign 
in trade papers and mewspapers is a 
part of the program. GAE operates 
over American Airways, TWA, Eastern 
Air Lines, and other air lines reaching 
some 107 cities in this country. 

The Air Express Division also gives 
a nation-wide service through its con- 
nection with United Air Lines. It re- 
cently extended its service to an inter- 
national basis by signing a contract, 
effective Aug. 1, with Pan American 
Airways. This contract permits business 
men in the United States to lay down 
small merchandise shipments at any 
important city in Central or South 
America in swift time, the maximum, 7 
days to Buenos Aires. 


A National Survey has assembled a mound of facts, but 
the experts disagree as to whether they show we can make 


too much, or.too little. 


Nsppc (National Survey of Potential 
Product Capacity) was dedicated by its 
Administration sponsors to the pur- 
pose of measuring the United States’ 
physical capacity to produce food, 
shelter, and clothing. Its findings pre- 
sumably were to be dovetailed into the 
over-all appraisal from which is to 
spring—if, as, and when—national 
planning. For 5 months New York, 
Washington, and field staffs, headed by 
specialists in agricultural, mineral, trans- 
portation, labor, construction economics 
with clerical forces recruited from 
CWA, have engaged in the undertaking. 
Unfortunately, and to the great con- 
fusion of press and readers, the first 
heard of National Survey was a highly 
publicized and ‘‘startling’’ magazine 
article purporting to explode the ‘‘Para- 
dox of Plenty.” It refuted the theory of 
superabundance in impressive manner 
by citing annual deficiencies of 100 bil- 
lion Ib. of foodstuffs, 66 million men’s 
suits, 52 million women’s garments. 
Suspicions as to authenticity were 
aroused, however, when the author tried 
to say that the shelter producing capacity 
was only 200,000 houses annually. 
Routine replacement and increase re- 
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quirements are really 500,000 a year. 
There is a depression hangover de- 
ficiency of 6 million family units. 

Inquiry then of Harold Loeb, direc- 
tor of the survey, brought forth the 
diametrically opposed statement that, 
“Preliminary figures seem to show an 
unused capacity of consumers’ goods 
amounting to more than 30% in 1929,” 
and this without taking into account 
what more could be produced with 
modernized equipment. 

Furthermore, Mr. Loeb stated that 
Robert R. Doane, author of the article 
and a consultant on certain of the sur- 
vey’s statistics, ‘has chosen to present a 
few facts and figures taken sun the 
large canvas in such a light that the total 
picture leaves an impression completely 
at variance with actual conditions.” 

Final conclusions are promised within 
6 weeks. Mr. Loeb and experts han- 
dling individual phases of the survey 
volunteered their expectation that they 
will show: 

No raw material shortages, except 
of things that have always been im- 
ported. Possible exception is lumber. 

No bottle-necks in transportation from 
source to consumption. 





W. A. JULIAN—The Treasurer o 
United States heads an Admini-' 
committee which is studying | 
sibilities of homesteading and 
trial decentralization as on 
projected social legislation. 


Ample or excessive equip 
processing everything. 

Probably 688,000 houses 
built annually with present 
and an: advantageous admixtu: 
stitutes for lumber could stret 
14 million or 2 millions yearly 
ing to the housing expert of t! 
Should the housing boom con 
row, home owners would have t 
brick, cement, steel, glass, clay, t 
the timber supplies through 
houses as trim. 

Tractive power is the limiting | 
in transportation and that presently 
condition would haul 40% mor 
than moved in 1933. Additior 
able in reserved and out-of- 
locomotives would bring capacity 
1929 peak os. sagscingeo 

Ample foods are available 
reople except that ordinary mil} 
duction does not give any of 
quart-a-day that the Departn 
Agriculture thinks a healthy ind 
should drink. Likewise, the ab 
of meats does not assume to 
porterhouses to the slums without 
ing the range country a few years 
in which to build up herds. 

Presumably these observations 
Mr. Doane’s, will be statistical!\ 
ported in the ultimate report of t 
vey. Mr. Loeb, after all, is boss 
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Wood Alcohol Comes | Back 


Competitors got methanol barred from the anti-freeze 
market, but lived to rue the day. 


Most of the anti-freeze that will go into 
tomobile radiators next winter is be- 
, sold right now and will be delivered 

» distributors in September. So when 
the Treasuty ruled last week that wood 
barred since January, 1931, 
may be used as a denaturant, it 
sick reactions among chemical and 
makers, alcohol denaturing 
slants, and even among the soap manu- 


ee 
aiconol 
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The “poison” formula ostensibly was 
barred to protect drinkers of illegally- 
tiverted industrial alcohol from blind- 
ness and death. However, the real 

ison was a trade fight, and new condi- 
tions the trade are the reasons for 

toration. 

The Treasury's Strategy 
Admittedly, wood alcohol is poison- 
s. Few cases of death or of blindness 
ver have actually been traced to it, how- 
ver, despite all the talk. It was a diver- 

problem in the beginning, so far as 

e Treasury was concerned—the formu- 
1s substituted were much harder to con- 
ert into anything that anybody with a 

se would drink—and the Treasury 

w feels that repeal has changed the 

It probably will now broad- 
information that bootleg is like- 
to contain wood alcohol, and since 


ral liquor can be had, there is no rea- 





son for buying bootleg. If the “'scare’’ 
advertising works, it means more tax 
revenues. 

Manufacturers of various competing 
products, led by spokesmen for U. 5 
Industrial Alcohol, struck at their rival 
in 1931 by advancing the poison argu 
ment. They got what they went after, 
because it fitted in with Treasury policy, 
but results were more than they bar 
gained for. What made the order a 
boomerang was the fact that the substi- 
tute formulas for denatured alcohol 
stank abominably. Motorists rebelled, 
and turned to non-alcoholic products 
So did painters, resenting foul odors in 
their lacquers, paints, and varnishes 
Makers of synthetic methanol and of 
substitute solvents reaped the profits 

For 6 months past, repentant alcohol 
makers have been trying to get old 
Formula No. 1 restored. They have suc 
ceeded. 

Synthetic Gets Look-In 

Big producers of synthetic methanol 
are likely to win permission to use their 
product as well as the wood-distilled 
stuff. This ought, incidentally, to pre- 
vent runaway prices that otherwise might 
develop from the sudden new demand 

Last year's sales of methanol werc 
roughly a half million gallons in the 
anti-freeze market; this year are likely 


acme 


WHITE HOUSE BUSINESS EXPANDS—With the President’s many new jobs 


requiring a larger clerical staff, his executive offices are being altered, a new floor 


added 
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rhe remodeling will cost $300,000, take 4 months to complete. 


to be 4 times that 


absorb the 


hgure may, indecd 
ou put ot the 
That is cheert 


an industry that 


entire wood 


chemical industry l news 
tor has been strugglis 
> i - | 
with shrinking markets for its 3 prin 
pal products charcoal, methanol 
calcium acetatc 
All this alcohol commotion comes at 
when other anti-freeze ti 


The 


principal ones, Unios 


a time comp 


pe 
tion is particularly lively syntheti 
methanol makers 
Carbide, duPont. 


sell some millions of gallons for anti 


Commercial Solvents 


freeze use in permissible form—that is 
not mixed with alcohol. Some of tl 
leading hardwood distillers do the san 
Together they 
to a third of the total anti-freeze market 
Glycerine Grows Scarcer 

The new ruling will hit glycerine, to 
which many motorists turned when cd 
natured alcohol began to stink. But 
Glycerine Products Assn F 
the soapmakers operate, 
larly worried 
ply just now are 
oil from the Philippines now bears an 
extra tax, and soap makers are turning 
to substitute yield 
product glycerine. Dynamite makers and 
cigarette manutacturers are 
over the outlook. They are the principal 
users of glycerine. Now they look 
ing at synthetic substitutes 

Union Carbide, through a subsidiary 
has made the fourth major anti-freez 
solution, Prestone, which, chemically 
speaking, is ethylene glycol. But Car 
bide and duPont make methanol and 
alcohol as well, so they figure on getting 
the business in one department or an 
other. 

The big companies are fairly 
happy. They sell the lion's share of the 
anti-freeze alcohol, and are glad to see it 
freed of offensive odors 


probably supply a quarter 


through which 
isn't parti 

Glycerine is in short suj 
Prices Cocoanut 


up 


fats which less by 


concerned 
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Chain Bottom 


Harvard's variety store showdown 
gives management a high mark in 
the depression test. 


DeptTH soundings of the depression 
now useful for measuring future gains 

echo through the report of expenses 
and profits of variety chains in 1932 
just completed by the Bureau of Busi 
ness Research of Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business 

The study covers 29 chains with 
5,027 stores, and shows that on total 
net sales of $670,760,000, gross mar 
gin stood at 33.69%, operating ex 
penses subtracted 31.48% of that, leav 
ing 2.219% net profit, to which incom« 
from invested capital and other sources 
added 2.92%, for a total net gain of 
5.13%. 

While such a percentage, earned dur 
ing a depression year, invites hasty con 
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clusions about profits coming easy in 
that line, comparisons with figures of 
previous years shows that management 
had to do some real managing in order 
to keep the industry in black ink. 

For instance, in 1929 a group of 17 
of the variety chains studied had 1,634 
stores, net sales of $361 millions, or 
$221,000 average sales per store. In 
1932 their sales per store had dropped 
by 30.4%, averaged only $145,000 
However, by increasing total number of 
stores 37%, to 2,253 for the group, 
they managed to keep total sales off the 
toboggan, showed a decline of only 


9%, to $327 millions. The net gain 
of the group dropped from 8.64% on 
sales in 1929 to 3.360% in 1932 when 
income from all sources is considered, 
while on their merchandising operations 
they showed a profit of 5.64% in 1929 
and a loss of 0.13% in 1932. 

Those interested in studying chain 
stores point out that variety chains have 
bounced back substantially from the low 
point reflected in this 1932 study. They 
cite sales of representative chains which 
showed material gains in 1933 and for 
the first 6 months of 1934 were 17.9 
ahead of 1933. 


Shrinkage Secrets 


In self-defense, the laundrymen find out what—and who 
—is responsible for shrinkage. 


SHRINKAGE of cotton and linen fabrics, 
regarded by the majority of those com- 
mercially interested from the mills to 
the ultimate consumer (and laundries) 
as a mysterious but necessary evil, gets 
the attention of a scientific sleuth who 
uncovers many dark secrets while clear- 
ing up misinformation. Headed by a 
textile engineer, the Department of Re- 
search, Laundryowners National Asso- 
ciation, finds conclusive evidence that 
(1) rate of shrinkage varies depending 
on fabric treatment during weaving and 
finishing, but (2) it will never occur un 
less moisture is present. (3) Neither 
water temperature, brand of soap nor 
laundering process (home or commer 
cial) can minimize shrinkage. This de 
bunks the clerk's credo “wash this gat 
ment with Blank’s Soap and tepid water 
and it won't shrink—much.” (4) Vari- 
ous shrinking processes operated by rx 
tailers are often ineffectual, sometime 
even stretch yard 
shrinking them. (5) A gain in yardage 
during mill finishing means eventual 


I XCCSSIVC 


goods instead of 


contraction when laundered 
shrinkage, it appears, is a crime insti 
gated by the finisher with the converte: 
guilty of contributory negligence. 

New Looms, Old Problems 

Retailers and laundryowners would 
like to furnish the mill folks with ear 
phones to listen in on Mrs. Averags 
Consumer's justifiable shrinkage com 
plaints, but the mills take orders from 
converters, not housewives. In the days 
of plain looms which contracted the 
warp 5% to 10% the converters were 
accustomed to a stretch gain of 2% to 
39%. Today, even though the newer au- 
tomatic warp let-off looms materially rc 
duce contraction, the same stretch is de 
manded, figured in resale costs. Too 
many finishers continue to accommodate 
by adjusting their processes to producc 
any desired gain in yardage, sacrificing 
quality and appearance. Arguments, 
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buck passing, inevitably accompany 
complaints of excessive shrinkage. Cot 
ton fabric brokers are also guilty by de- 
manding extreme yardage gains in order 
to cut prices or meet chiseling. 
Sanforizing (Cluett-Peabody’s pre 
shrinking system) finds increasing favor 
with the better mills. Women shoppers 
are showing a preference for properl; 
pre-shrunk garments and bolt goods 
even though the lustrous “new look’’ 
is less pronounced. Fewer returned sales 
because of shrinkage in first-line mer 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD—Leading railroads plan to contest in cou" 
the constitutionality of the new compulsory pension system set up by 
but the board carries on with its work. 
road representative, Murray W. Latimer, neutral chairman, and Lee M. Edd; 


chandise is appreciated by 
whose wash goods sales hay 
due to a demand for summer 
fort (BW’—]un16'34) and, 
west, are accelerated by torr 
Making Shrinkage Pa, 
While shrinkage is still the 
child of most garment n 
(form-fitting frocks allow b 
way) certain sheet manufa 
unwittingly used the bad | 
sales. A plan for merchandis 
dry tested” sheets requires tl 
ing retailer to send a few 
to a well-known local lau: 
washed 50 times (equivalent 
in home use) with tensile st: 
before and after. Due to 
increase in tensile strength 
hrinkage from the first 2 
total percentage of loss for ‘ 
is more favorable than it wo 
ing with a thoroughly pre-s 
Example: original sheet f 
tests 70 Ib. per sq.in. but 
90 Ib. after shrinking. Afte: 
ings it tests 60 Ib. which can | 
either as a 14.3% tensile loss 
shrunk sheet or a 33.3% | 
same sheet after shrinkings 
The greater the shrinkag 
the record, which makes i: 
vertising copy featuring the 
tory letter from the laundr 
Barnumesque but more a 
laboratory procedure of cor 
sile loss from pre-shrunk sar 
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labor representative, holding a preliminary conference. 
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Left to right: John T. Williamson, ™ 
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International News 


COAST-TO-COAST AIR SLEEPER—Passengers and well-wishers crowd around 
the Douglas plane as TWA inaugurates the first overnight transcontinental flying 
service. Average speed for the first trip (Newark to Los Angeles) was 163 m.p.h., 
elapsed time, under 18 hours. Occupants included 14 passengers plus the crew. 


Northwestern Power 


Two states battle with cheap power as the bone of con- 


tention, 
cance of the row. 


Rosy SPOTLIGHTS, showing cheap 
power, were turned on Bonneville, 
Grand Coulée, and other western proj- 
ects by President Roosevelt's east-bound 
stops at these construction sites. These 
alls emphasize the President's deter- 
mination to make cheap power a major 
impaign issue this year. 

The President thus reasserts three 
tenets of his creed. (1) The Govern- 
ment must have permanent control of 
big hydro-electric projects. (2) The 
supply of cheap power at many points 
throughout the nation is intended to 
inderlie new social development. (3) 
Cheap power for agriculture and for 
householders is socially (and politically) 
vastly more important than cheap power 
tor industry. Of course the President 
foes not stress the parenthesis about 
votes; but that is a strong consideration. 

Bitter controversy already rages be- 
tween the proponents of Bonneville 
power, near Portland, Ore., and those 
who think Grand Coulée, of central 
Washington, is the last word in social 
importance. Washingtonians demand 

Columbia River watershed be 
treated as a unit. They want the two 
nterprises merged. In fact, they 
‘ireaten to desert the New Deal if the 
‘emand is refused. 
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Roosevelt’s visit emphasizes national signifi- 


Oregonians look at it this way. Bon- 
neville is developed separately, up 
to three-quarters of a million primary 
continuous horsepower can be offered 
for sale at prices that will really bring 
sound economic development at this 
point, virtually the Eastern arm of the 
harbor of the city of Portland. Careful, 
reliable estimates indicate that 1.4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour is the highest average 
price needed to pay out on this develop- 
ment, assuming that navigation gets 
some capital-cost allotment. The cor 
responding figure for Grand Coulée is 
approximately 3.0 mills. 

Portland civic officials know they can 
bring worth-while business to neighbor 
ing territory if they can offer power at 
1 to 14 mills. They argue, probably 
rightly, that they could even then sell 
power to the farm cooperatives and to 
municipal distributing systems up-river 
at lower rates than even TVA. All this 
fine program blows up if they must 
merge their low costs with the much 
higher figures inevitable at Grand 
Coulée. 

For a time it looked as though Sen- 
ator McNary, Republican leader from 
Oregon, was to fight this out against 
Senator Dill, militant Democrat of 
Washington. Then, quite suddenly, 





Dill announced that he would not 
for reelection. He thus loses influence 
and Grand Coulée is likely to suffer a 
cordingly. However, if a potent New 
Dealer is found to succeed Dill, he may 
be given the aid of cheap power: 
promises for Washington, even a bit at 
the expense of the Oregon harbor d« 
ve lopment 

This battle, local in immediate sig 
nificance, shows clearly how like con 
troversies and power-pricing problems 
of the future are going to complicate th 
Administration, and incidentally dis 
turb central-station utility executives 

Strangely enough, only at Portland 
does one find the local utility manag: 
ment working happily and cooperativel) 
with those who want to sell cheap pow 
from the Government project with con 
tinued Government control. This west 
ern unit of Electric Bond & Share has 
seen the light of future necessity, and 
is making the best of a difficult situa 
tion, hoping to continue in good neigh 
borly competition, without the neces 
sity for self-elimination a la Knoxville 
There seems to be fair chance of such 
fortunate result 

Bonneville Commission, state agency 
of Oregon, is working on plans fo: 
bringing industrial power users into the 
state. Thus far it has proceeded slowly 
along sound lines. It is making clab 
orate studies of general industrial pos 
sibilities. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerc« 
proposes to spend some real money find- 
ing out what industries could be profit- 
able if brought to Bonneville. Portland 
looks enviously on fertilizer, electric 
steel, electro-chemical manufacture, 
paper and pulp 


The Rate Question 


C. of C. conclusion that cheap 
power alone won't electrify homes 
meets TVA demonstration that it 
will go a long way to do so. 


WHILE he was whiling away the sunny 
hours between Hawaii and the Pacifx 
Coast, the President missed some inter 
esting reading that might have been usc 
ful in his subsequent speeches on the 
possibilities of cheap power. 

Item I—A report by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on ‘the 
practical difficulties that must be faced 
in any plan to bring about wholesale 
electrification.” Released to the public 
this week, the report is designed as an 
answer to “the challenge to the electrical 
industry that home electrification de 
pends on immediate and drastic reduc 
tions in rates." Conclusions are that 
home electrification is not entirely a mat 
ter of rates and is going forward as 
rapidly as possible under existing cir 
cumstances. “Other factors, such as in 
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comes, appliance costs, competitive serv 
ice and the like must be considered 
in any universal electrification plan.” 
And furthermore, the best markets have 
been well covered by appliance sales 
men; further sales must encounter lower 
incomes, greater competition, higher dis- 
tribution costs for energy and greater 
sales resistance 

Item II—A series of reports originat- 
ing at TVA headquarters in Knoxville 
where questions of selling electrification 
against such competitive services as gas 
and to prospects with lower incomes 
all look strangely like which 
means rate questions. 

Rates Best Sales Point 

TVA’'s first principle in its electrical 
appliance campaign in the Tennessee 
Valley through the Electric Farm and 
Home Administration is that low rates 
make the best selling point and _ its 
whole electrification program starts with 
the rate reductions it has engineered 
Some results have been cited to justify 
its conclusion—against those of the 
Chamber of Commerce 

Quoting such results, Electrical Mer 
chandising points out that ‘considering 
the enormous emphasis that has been 
put on price of appliances sold in TVA 
territory, curiously little of it crops up 
in the advertising being done. Main 
emphasis is placed on low rates now 
available.” 

For example, Georgia Power Co., 
tied up in the TVA deal, knocked off 
800 TVA-model Kelvinators in less than 
24 hours. ‘Low rates, advertised as 
‘free electricity’ ’’ leads the summary of 
reasons for the phenomenal sales 

In Tupelo, Miss., ‘guinea pig” of the 
TVA experiment, where the home elec- 
trification campaign was launched, one 
General Electric dealer jumped his re- 
frigerator sales for the first six months 
of 1934 to 5 times the total for the 
same period of 1933—and from $1,331 
in June last year to $5,327 this June. 
To those who explained his success on 
the basis of GE's low-priced “TVA” 
model, he replied that 829% of his GE 
sales were of the regular 7 cu. ft. model 
and his average sale amounted to $223. 

Tupelo Comes Through 

Meanwhile, TVA Director Lilienthal 
has released a report stating that in July 
Tupelo’s 6,000 residents used at TVA 
bargain rates 75% more power than 
they had used under the old rates in 
February, last month in which those 
rates were in effect, and 830 more than 
in July, 1933 

To the Chamber's warning that we 
must face the question of whether home 
is desirable “even to the 
subsidizing the 
might be 


cost 


electrification 
extent of temporarily 
domestic customer,” 
interpreted as an oblique reference to 
his program, the TVA _ Director an 
swers, “The Tupelo system is now in 
the black and creating a reserve.” 
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A New Mail Order 


With styles getting snappier and mail order sales ¢oy,. 
ing back, Montgomery Ward decides to modernize th, 
catalogue to match the products. 


ON THE theory that modernized, re 
styled, re-packaged merchandise calls for 
modernized catalogue presentation, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is sending out 
Fall & Winter” catalogues that will 
signalize the new trend to 6 million. 

Aside from jumping the size to 656 
pages—an increase of 154 pages over 
the previous rotogravure pages 
have been increased from 64 to 220 
pages, the use of colored reproduction 
has been extended, modernized illustra- 
tions have replaced old-style clumsy or 
awkward-looking cuts. Ward officials 
point out particularly that the amount 
of potential sales has largely dictated the 
allotment of location, space, amount of 
art work, etc., for various commodities 
For instance, washing machines, heaters, 
tires, furniture, wearing apparel, shoes 
are represented with more space, im 
proved illustrations, better descriptions 
They claim also that the front-cove: 
index of 28 departments and the loca 
tion-finder on edge of catalogue will 
facilitate its use. 
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AT BONNEVILLE 


of 


section. 


President Roosevelt goes over plans of the $31]-millio 
ville power and irrigation dam (financed by PWA) on his recent visit 
Left to right are: Col. T. 5. Robbins, 


Prices in the latest book 
general or important changes 
previous but averag 
higher than those contained 
logue of a year ago 
Those interested in 

trends wonder 
about to stage a come-back 
out that during the last few 
order sales have accounted 
creasing portion of the tota 
by Ward, after they had b 
ground for several years t 
store sales of the company 

by Ward during July, 1934, 
less sharply ahead of 1933 
vious month, with most of t! 


issue 


whether n 


up accounted for by the dri 
tories of the Northwest 
Southwest and the 
Pacific coast 

However, total 
months of 1934 
millions compared with $89 
for the samc period of 1933 
an increase of 39.9%, 
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Army engineer; Secretary ©! War 


George H. Dern; the President, and Governor Julius Meier. of Oregon. 
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‘| INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


ARE ALL TRUCK 


In every inch of Design | 





In every ounce of Construction 


TRUCK quality must be of a different stamp than PASSENGER- 
CAR quality. Truck users want rugged stamina, for rigorous 
service! That is why you have lately seen in the truck advertising of 
some manufacturers so much talk of “all truck.’ They are aiming 
to satisfy the demand. But they are only now claiming what Inter- 





national Trucks have delivered for many years —EXTRA copacity 
for taking punishment and giving value. For more than twenty 
years the International Truck builders have built only trucks. No 
automobiles — no tempting opportunity to compromise. The new 
streamlined Internationals, with all their beauty of line, give you 
international ALL-TRUCK QUALITY. Sizes from 44-ton up, chassis 
f.o. b. prices from $390 up, at all International branches and dealers. 


International Harvester Company of America, Inc. 
$06 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CLOTH PRICE PICTURE—A sharp price increase in 1933 
gave mills a print cloth profit, especially on inventories. Later 
consumer resistance forced sales at a loss—and curtailed 


production in an effort to get out of the hole. 
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NORTH VS. SOUTH—Operations in New England, fine 
district, revived steadily; the South, losing much of its 
labor differential, made a more erratic showing in the ch 
on spindle hours activity before and after the New Dea 
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Auditing the New Deal 


6. The Cotton-Textile Code, first to be adopted, still 
holds its place as the best administered and most 
honestly observed. But neither mill owners nor their 
workers are completely happy. 


Wire radicals berate the code system 
ys a yoke for the enslavement of labor, 
ind conservatives revile it as the chain 
by which the country is being dragged 
ato state socialism, NRA officials have 
t least one consolation and refuge. The 
Cotton-Textile Code, first to be adopted, 
offers a haven against the hurricane of 
dead cats. General Johnson has called 
it the best administered of all the codes 
ad the citation stands. 

The industry celebrated the code’s 
birthday anniversary on July 17. It marks 
the longest step ever taken in an escape 
from ills which everybody recognized 
but from which there was no refuge 
under the old, wide-open, competitive 
warfare 

Industry’s Troubles Are Old 

Even before the slump brought uni- 
versal distress, the cotton-textile industry 
was mired in economic quicksands. Pro- 
uctive overcapacity combined with com- 
petition of rival fabrics to create an 
appalling impasse. Repeatedly liberal 
mill owners had tried plans to cut operat- 
ng time, to bar women from night 
work, to eliminate the ancient reproach 
f child labor. Always a selfish 20% 
put the possibility of profit above the 


tor better conditions. 

When NIRA became a fact, power- 
il progressives backed George A. Sloan, 

le president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and afterward chairman of the 
ile authority, and drove through Code 
No. |. Mr. Sloan has just resigned both 
positions, but there is as yet no indica- 

n of any change in policies. 

These men were not entirely phil- 
they sold the idea as the 
ist chance for salvation. In a single 
stroke they abolished child labor (which 
was less prevalent than the public be- 
lieved), raised unjustly low wages to 
i $15 weekly minimum in the North 
nd a $12 minimum in the South, 
limited man hours to 40 a week and 
nachine hours to 80, devised checks to 
prevent new installations from tilting the 
established balance. 

Mutual Polici 

Natural factors have aided competent 
supervision in keeping members to the 
mark. You can’t hide a textile plant up 

dack-alley. Mutual rivalry makes each 
nit its neighbor's keeper. Effectiveness 
' this policed cooperation was soon 
evident 
__ Early last summer the inevitability of 
higher costs from the impending code 


anthropic : 
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and processing tax created a boom in the 
cotton mills. This waned after the code 
became a fact. In December slack de 
mand led the code authority to cut 
operating time to 75% of code hours 
for one month. The order was obeyed 
practically 100%. Minor operating 
cuts in specific branches of the industry 
followed. Continued lassitude of the 
market again forced a cut to 75%, be- 
ginning June 4, to continue 3 months. 
With a few exceptions, this slash was 
general. Union labor threatened trouble 
(of which more later) but the reduction 
went into effect and is being universally 
adhered to. Thus, industry has under 
its nose an answer to the small minority 
which doubts whether the code is worth 





“Code No. 1l”’ And 
The New Deal 


In studying the effects of the 
New Deal on business, it seems 
fair to examine carefully the 
best, the worst, and that which 
lies between. The Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry Code is generally 
called the best. How good is 
that? Next week, we shall ex- 
amine the Department Stores’ 
experience with codes, an infin- 
itely more complex situation, 
and not so happy. 











what it costs. Labor and other items 
being equalized, the mills generally get 
their share of what business there is. 

Without the code, what would have 
happened ? 

“Well,” answers a textile authority, 
“a few mills would be running and the 
rest would be shut down entirely. In 
the fight for offered business, price cuts 
would be the determining argument 
Naturally the low bidder would feel that 
he had to reduce wages. The code im- 

ses fair rules in what would otherwise 

> a free-for-all with plenty of biting, 
kicking, and slugging below the belt.” 

While providing a brake against 
added capacity, the code allows modern- 
ization. It aids machine manufacturers 
in another direction, by forcing mills 
to balance their equipment. Formerly, 
when a mill had too few spindles for 
its looms, it could run the spindles for 
a sufficiently long time to make up for 


Hour 


the capacity shortage control 
abolishes this. If a mill hasn't enough 
spindles to operate its looms, continu 
ously or vice versa, it is necessary to 
establish a balance by purchasing addi 
tional equipment 

A potent force in building up the 
Southern textile industry was a desir¢ 
to get away from the higher-priced 
unionized labor in New England 
Through its famous Section 7-a, NIRA 
imposed collective bargaining on all. Or 
ganizers of the United Textile Workers 
(affiliate of the A. F. of L.) have been 
extremely busy, in the South as well as 
other sections. 

Stupid Union Move 

To justify his job, the labor leader 
must appear active in behalf of his mem 
bership. There are always grievances on 
hand, real or imagined. When the tim« 
reduction for June 4 was announced 
the union threatened a general strike 
unless wage rates were adjusted to com 
pensate the workers. Business was so 
slack that mill owners would have wel 
comed the strike and shutdown. Federal 
mediators effected a compromise that 
stands till the end of the time cut 

The general strike threat was wors: 
than futile—it was stupid. Not 
was it timed to a depressed market but 
the U.T.W. was jockeyed into the ne 
cessity of proving that it spoke for em 
ployees. The union claimed a member 
ship of 200,000 out of a total for the 
industry of 460,000 workers. Employers 
squinted skeptically at the union claim 
and negotiations ended in an order that 
the membership be proved to the satis 
faction of unbiased judges. 

“No Increase Justified” 

On their side the manufacturers had 
to justify current wages. The result was 
one of the most remarkable and succinct 
reports that the New Deal has so far 
produced. It was prepared by Leon 
Henderson, an economist from the Rus 
sell Sage Foundation who is advising the 
NRA. Suggesting adjustments of dif 
ferences between plants in higher-paid 
labor, the report said bluntly: 

“Under existing conditions, there is 
no factual or statistical basis for any 
general increase in Cotton Textile Code 
wage rates.” 

Supporting evidence proves clearly the 
great gains labor generally has made 
under the code and labor leaders will 
have a hard time finding a hole in the 
logic. It is shown that hourly wages now 
average 37.3¢, against 22¢ a year ago 
and 32-33¢ in 1928-1929. The scale is 
70% of average earnings in manufactur 
ing, which are now about 53¢. Last year 
textile rates were about half those in 
manufacturing and were only 60% in 
1929. In purchasing power weckly tex 
tile pay is apparently 12% over that 
of 1929. 

Corroboration is furnished by Code 
Chairman Sloan's salute to his industry 
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on the code birthday. From August last 
year to May this, compared to a similar 
ante-code period, there was a 40% in 
crease in number of employees, payrolls 
were up $113 millions (789%) though 
there was only a 3% increase in number 
of cotton bales consumed. (Business 
and earnings have fallen off since May, 
but that usually happens at this time of 
the year). 
Outlook Isn't Rosy 

Many mills that operated profitlessly 
for years have made money under the 
code, but the present is unpromising 
The industry accepted the cost burdens 
of the code on the understanding that 
a general improvement in all lines would 
lift the demand for textiles. This has 
not materialized. In addition to labor 
and other increased expenses, there was 
the drastic effect of the 4.2¢ tax that had 
to be collected for every pound of cotton 
processed. This impost is pyramided 
If the wholesalers markup is 200, and 
the retailer's 400%, the processing tax 
becomes 8}¢ on each pound of cloth 
when allowance is made for 15% cotton 
wastage. This is more than cotton sold 
for carly last year 

Such items made necessary prices much 
higher than consumers were used to pay 
ing. This, coupled with a lag in general 
carnings, makes sorry reading for stock 
holders. It is pointed out that the raise 
in textile wages helps that industry little 
as its dependents consume less than 1% 
of the output. But commenters often 
overlook the boost given to purchasing 
power in the South by payment of the 
processing tax to farmers for reducing 
cotton acreage. Some $284 millions had 
been sent them by July 2, from an ex- 
pected total of $100 millions this year 

Labor organizers have been heard to 
shout that “9807 of southern manufac 
turers are chiseling under the code.” 
Especially was the claim made that the 
mills were not turning in all the proc 
essing tax money. Such charges have 
piped down considerably since the gov 
ernment’s denial of holdouts and _ its 
statement that process tax collections are 
running ahead of estimates 

Selling Below Cost 

The industry protests that buying rc 
sistance, colliding with fixed high ex- 
penses, has forced it to market much of 
its current product below cost. This is 
proved by the Henderson report. It 
discloses that representative print cloth 
costs per pound are: raw materials 20¢ ; 
mill salaries, insurance, fuel, power, 
taxes between S¢ and 6¢; labor cost 10¢. 
Thus total cash cost is about 354¢ while 
the selling price is approximately 33¢. 
Cash loss: 24¢ per pound. 

Last year many mills were able to 
profit on inventories they piled up be- 
fore costly reforms went into effect. This 
year they can only hope for a general 
fall increase in buying. This hope ex- 
tends to the industrial market which 
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takes an unsuspectedly large percentage 
of cotton textile products. 

Leaders of the industry realize that 
the code authority must continue to do 
a forceful job to prevent the posstbility 
of bureaucratic domination. They also 
warn against too much experimentation 
before sufficient trial of adopted policies, 
and demand rigid enforcement by the 
government of all regulations for both 
employees and employers. 

Generally, the industry is convinced 
that code gains, such as production con- 
trol, equalized hour schedules, better 
wages, abolition of child labor, are worth 
all they have cost or will cost. Better 
times are bound to come and the cotton- 
textile industry would no more throw 
away its code than a swimmer in a storm 
would abandon his life preserver 


New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


WESTINGHOUSE is out with its new 
lift-top refrigerator for the mass market 

and the extra, roadside, or drinking 
markets. It uses the same sealed unit 


of the regular models 


Automatic sprinkler systems are of two 
types, wet, with the water in the pipes, 
ready for release when the sprinkler 
head opens in a fire; dry, in which com 
pressed air holds back the water from 
the mains until a head lets go. In the 
dry system, water sometimes enters un 
announced, due to falling pressure, caus 
ing freeze-ups in cold weather. Rock 
wood Sprinkler Co., a subsidiary of 
Gamewell, has devised a new Air Pres- 
sure Supervisor which automatically 
gives warning when the pressure 
becomes dangerously low. 


A NEW Stormoguide, made in the Eng 
lish plant of Taylor Instrument, shows 
whether the barometer is rising or fall 
ing without t’e¢ necessity of setting a 
pointer. A sliding red panel indicates 
which way to read it. 


For many long years, packages of tacks 
have been tipping over, have presented 
a narrow opening from which to exfract 
their often painful contents. Now comes 
Atlas Tack with a new flat pack, tip 
proof, with the contents easily accessible. 
The bottom is sealed, too, to prevent 
that other tack accident in which the 
wrong end is opened and the innocent 
tacker steps on the one tack which was 
not picked up. 


DRINKING is a leisurely business in Costa 
Rica. The customers do a lot of sitting 
with their sipping in the caztinas and 
pulperias. So, for the Fabrica National 


de Licores (the government 
for the production of wines a: 
Owens-Illinois has devised 
case which ties up with 
customs. In every case ts 
board; and the company's 
make the men. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM Co 
its visible index system to ma 
Atlas. With America t! 
fingertips, sales-managers 
can find their wandering sal 
out thumbing over pages. M 
state are mounted on cards 
flat, include an index to tow: 
description of products and 
population, other pertinent 


KELVINATOR announces a n 
automatic oil-burning boiler 
in collaboration with Kev 
(American Radiator) whi 

for less than any burner-b 
market. The whole unit will 
any door, can be installed ir 
ceilinged basements. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC, anticip 
modernization, is out wit! 
hangers designed especially 
tion work where new out! 
quired. One goes easily int 
wall board by simply cuttit 
pushing it in, and tightening 


GRINDING wheels have b« 

tant factor in industrial deve 

the last quarter century 
wheels bonded with Bakelit 
make it possible to operate t 

at much higher speeds—over 
minute for cut-off whecls 
BIGELOW SANFORD American 0 
rugs are not rolled on a po! 
packaging for American ma 
are packed, folded, in n 
worked out by Robert Gair 


Feit & TARRANT announc< 
totalizer Comptometer whi 
and accumulates subtotals. B 

a lever, subtotals are added f« 
total, eliminating recapping. Es 
useful for payroll work becaus 

to the nearest cent 


CANNON MILLS, famous tor 
have 2 additions to their line 
Comfy Knit Diapers, made with 
reinforcement to fit the babies 
And Cannon Fine Count Sh« 
laundered, packed in cellophan 


NeEwEsT razor is the Schick 
which permits a natural stroke 
whiskers at any angle. Blades « 
a sealed package, coated with oi! 
to inject into the razor witho 
ing them. Sells for $1.50 
20-blade magazine. 
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O WONDER executives re- 
N sponsible for the profitable 
operation of more than 5000 fleets 
have adopted and praised the 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing 
and Adjusting Service. It has been 
| proved conclusively to them that 
this exclusive Cities Service feature 
frequently lowers gasolene and oil 
costs as much as 30%... decreases 

repairs .. . lengthens 
5 the interval between 


SER 
Qt overhauls . . . keeps 


vehicles on the road 


Cig. 







producing, instead of idle in the 
shop for expensive overhauling. 
All this means lower delivery and 
trucking costs...less money spent 
for repairs, replacementand general 
maintenance. And it means MORE 
PROFIT on the balance sheet. 


The cost of the Service is only 
a fraction of YOUR saving 
This profit-producing, fuel-saving 





i 
service is available to you for your 
company’s trucks and salesmen’'s 
cars at a trifling cost and includes 
these three distinct features—(1) 
an analysis of exhaust gases; (2) a 
comprehensive Testing and Adjust- 
ing Routine; (3) use of exclusive, 
patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments. 
Mail the convenient coupon below 
for full information. No obligation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E. D. T., over WEAF and thirty-three N. B. C. stations 





NOW... in refinery-sealed cans 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 











Two great oils...CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. One and fivequart sizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 





Room 722, 60 Wall Street, New York 
Gentlemen : Without obligation on my part please 
tell me how, at trifling cost, I may cut my gasolene 
bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 


Nese———— _ —$$—$—$—$_. 


Oe SSE 
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M d ° ° R d i General Motors, try to get tt 
odernization heady to Go with the snap and fire 
private business. FHA is alr 
to sell the ide winter « 
But the delays due to the political tangies of a business- vestiealachy ard erga 
like Housing Administration have added winter con- — — need not by 
. . ¢ bad weather 
struction to the promotion program. Y The winter construction 
has the approval of the ind 
Despite the political tribulations of the not guarantee future loans. It takes the years, there has been missi: 
new Federal Housing Administration, position that there are plenty of finan- in this direction. Now thc 
the opening gun in the home modern- cial agencies that are willing and ready of the country are asked to 
ization drive is still timed for Aug. 15. to put out their own funds, as protected actual experience, to demo: 
By that date rules and regulations and by the government's guarantee up to increased costs in some 
educational material will be in the hands 209% of the total loans. compensated by savings els 
of 18,000 lending institutions and state The regulations issued this week car- The trade, however, dox 
directors of the National Emergency ried a facsimile of a letter to Admin- for building of new homes 
Council for distribution among Rotary, istrator Moffett from F. G. Awalt, Act- The difficulty is not merc uniforn 
Kiwanis, chambers of commerce and ing Controller of the Currency, inform- prejudice against winter b This 
other community organizations for local ing him that “because of the insurance more important, the amount 
campaigns. provided for loans of this style, national property on the market. Unt 
First set of FHA regulations, issued bank examiners will be instructed that gains in houses already b 
this week, cover the modernization credit such loans need not be classified as sorbed, there is no great 
= as applied by national banks, state ‘slow,’ ‘doubtful’ or ‘loss’ so long as_ build new. 
anks and trust companies, industrial sufhcient insurance reserve exists to Act II—6 Months Later 7 
banks, and finance companies. A second cover them.” As a matter of fact, the | other, t 
bulletin will give similar information for Pestered by thousands of job seekers, ing and mortgage insuranc The 
building and loan associations, savings FHA crossed wires with Patronage Boss the Administration's housin of any 
banks, insurance companies, and other Farley in recruiting its organization. So will not be developed for o; stats 
institutions required to loan against far as the law is concerned, the Housing side of 6 months. Because ot " 
mortgage security. Administration is wide open to job- more elaborate procedure n« 
No Pyramiding hunters. No civil service rules apply the borrow-and-build progra wheat | 
All financial institutions affiliated with and its first personnel officer learned to ministration is counting heay econon 
the Federal Reserve, Reconstruction his grief that making appointments with- modernization drive. Much ' 
Finance Corp., or Federal Deposit In- out political endorsements was an_ been taken out of its sails be 
surance Corp. automatically become offense punishable by exile. Mr. Farley's failure of expected price ind 
eligible for government guarantee of henchman has now been installed to materialize. The only con 
loans and can commence making loans make sure that the proprieties are ob- building materials and wag 
immediately upon the receipt of regula- served in stafhng an organization that be such as are negotiated lo 
tions. Although the Federal Housing at most will employ only 500 The lumber industry's gest 
Administration will discount such loans, The delay has been costly as the nor- operation, offering 10% 1 
it has no intention of permitting private mal season for building operations is al- minimum f.o.b. mill prices 
lending institutions thus to pyramid their ready well along. Old timers in Wash- in minimum retail markup 
operations with government money. ington are amused but wholly sympa- ing many home-owners. 1 
Lending institutions which resort to this thetic as they watch Moffett, used to facturing and retail code aut! 
practice are likely to find that FHA will Standard Oil efficiency, and Deane, of their best, but have no po 
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HOUSING PLANNERS—With the modernization campaign of the Administration’s $1.5-billion housing program set to begin 
August 15, its supervisors work out final details. Here is Housing Administrator Moffett, with Deputy Administrator Deane ('e! 
and Public Relations Director Canaday (right). First set of regulations was issued this week. 
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wheat and 
cement 










epee work day in the year hundreds of shipments of wheat of 


a given grade are sold on the Chicago grain market at a 





uniform delivered price. 
This wheat of a standard grade comes from hundreds of 






farms scattered over a wide area, anywhere from a few to 
soo miles away. T hough raised at different costs, and shipped 
varying distances, it is all sold at the prevailing delivered 
orice. Though all farmers are keen competitors of each 
other, their wheat must sell at the uniform going price. 


There is an economic reason for this. Since all wheat 









of any standard grade is worth the same, no matter 





who has raised it or from where it has come, buyers will 


pay no more for wheat of this grade from one state, than for 





wheat of the same grade from another state. The same 





economic law determines the prices of sugar, or any 






ther standard product. 


Since cement is a standard product as uniform as 








wheat or sugar of any given grade, buyers at any point 





will buy it only from a cement plant that is quoting the 





lowest price. Other cement plants, no matter where located, 





must meet this lowest price if they want the business. The 






lowest price becomes the going price. 
F going p 





Since all or nearly all cement plants —like all or nearly all 






wheat growers — are located at varying distances from a given sales 


point, and must pay widely varying freight charges, they actually net 





different amounts at the mill door, just as farmers realize different nets 





at the farm. Just as the wheat grower farther away must take a lower 





net than the farmer in a nearby state, so must the cement plants 





further from a given point be content with a smaller net than the 






one obtained by the mill nearest the market. 

Uniform portland cement prices in any town are as logical and 
inevitable as uniform wheat prices at the Chicago grain market. The 
cement business is as highly competitive as the grain business. The 


falling cement price curve from 1920 to 1932 is evidence of this. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO . KANSAS CITY 


GOING FORWARD 


This is one of a series. The next advertisement will be “The Story of 
A. Band C."’ Copies of previous advertisements will be sent on request. 
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prices; they can merely name minima, 
a provision in their codes intended to 
prevent destructive price-cutting. And 
the individual retail dealers can’t see it. 
The two reductions together might yield, 
in practice, a 10% cut in prevailing re- 
tail prices. But it isn’t happening on 
any broad scale. 


To Help Drive 


U. S. Building and Loan League 
plans vigorous campaign to co- 
operate with government. 


WHEN the government's home modern- 
ization and home’ building drive gets 
under way, it will have the wholehearted 
cooperation of the United States Build- 
ing and Loan League. 
evidence of cooperation will be an ad- 
vertising campaign which will spend 
$500,000 in an attempt to persuade 
families to build that new home they 
have been waiting for. Besides this joint 
effort, individual societies will do inten- 
sive work in their own communities. 

In the League are 4,000 societies, 
75% of all. They represent 10 millions 
of lenders and 2 million borrowers. 
They have some $6 billions of assets, 
and they have $200 millions for which 
they would like to find borrowers. 


Codes at Work 


Incidents and problems that 
coded industries. 


SMALL-TOWN independent business has 
been relieved of all code compliance ex- 
cepting that child labor and fair trade 
practice provisions remain in full force. 
The NRA order specifically exempts 
bakeries (retail selling operations only) 
auto storage, barbers, inoue parlors, 
laundries, cleaners and dyers, hotels, 
restaurants, shoe repairers, retail food, 
grocery, jewelry, tobacco, confectionery, 
dairy stores in settlements or communi- 
ties with less than 2,500 inhabitants. 
Obviously chain store units must con- 
tinue full code observance as the ex- 
empting order applies only to employers 
“engaged exclusively in local trade.” 
Nor are employers operating under 
manufacturing or wholesale codes ex- 
empted. Easier and more economical 
administration of involved codes is ex- 
pected to result. 
* * * * a 

After one year of operation under its 
code (#4:BW—Aug26'33) the coat 
and suit industry reports gratifying re- 
sults. Manufacturers as a whole have 
cooperated with the code authority, 90% 
of the workers are getting more than 
minimum wages and a large percentage 
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Most striking ~ 


“We know positively that even under 
present conditions, there are millions of 
families that are able to build a home 
right now,” says Morton Bodfish, execu- 
tive secretary of the League. “They have 
been timid and hesitant, and besides, 
nobody has tried until now to sell them. 
We believe an important number of 
them can be persuaded to go ahead with 
confidence.” 

Because the League opposed some fea- 
tures of the Housing Act, it was widely 
represented as being hostile to the whole 
drive. 

“As a matter of fact, we were for the 
housing drive,” says Mr. Bodfish, ‘‘as 
Our present vigorous cooperation proves. 
Such differences of opinion as developed 
during the passage of the Act in Wash- 
ington were disputes over methods, not 
over objectives. We still do not believe 
in the insurance of individual mort- 
gages, as was proposed. But we believe 
in the insurance of savings and loan 
societies’ assets under a genuine ac- 
tuarial system as set up under the act, 
and most of our members are going in. 
We were strongly in favor of the 
liberalization of the Home Loan Bank 
Act which was enacted. In other words, 
we favored most of the Act, and as for 
the plan to stimulate modernization and 
new building, we were and are en- 
thusiastic.” 


arise in the activities of the 


gets more than ‘‘average’’ which is ap- 
proximately 50% above minimum rates. 
A special enforcement division of the 
code authority has collected over 
$100,000 in back wages for restoration 
to workers who had been underpaid. 
Over 16 million labels have been issued 
and the industry considers the NRA 
label the most effective weapon against 
the sweatshop operator which has so 
far been devised. 
* * * * * 

The price-fixing provisions which coal 
dealers got into their code after much 
difficulty—to offset increased labor costs 
—are Causing spontaneous combustion 
in several quarters. In Cleveland 5 coal 
dealers revolted against increases, called 
the mew prices excessive and unreason- 
able, asked the courts to restrain the 
code authority from enforcing them. In 
Binghamton a boost of $2 a ton, 
ordered by the divisional code authority, 
is being fought by independent dealers. 
In New York a large dealer, cited for 
violations, first agreed to abide by the 
code, then changed his mind, announced 
heavy price cuts, proposes to take them 
to the Supreme Court if mecessary. 


Meanwhile, NRA has order¢ 


larations of an emergency, 
cost determinations, must } 
by the Administrator befo; 
become effective. Some d 
that in spots prices are too 
have to be pared down to 
tomers from switching to 
Others like the idea of mak 
profit and want the plan to ; 
* * & &€ 
Retailers of motor vehic! 
dering whether their hard 
to maintain manufacturers’ 
be kicked overboard withou: 
sequel to the new NRA 
permits the sale to governm 
municipalities or other polit 
sions at less than list prices 
previous occasions when 
ton permitted 15% cuts 
prices on government bids 
tically wiped out the stabi 
ence of price-filing by permit 
buyers to share prices quoted 
ment. The motor vehicle 
just recently scored a vict 
New York dealer was told 
between a $500 fine and 3 n 
workhouse for selling a car at 
the list price. Its code a 
been ot strenuous effi 


compliance, recently estimated 


of the dealers are playing sq 
fe pe ot ee 


Things are far from pea 


automobile tire industry wher 


laration of an emergency and 
fixing by NRA of “floor 
presumed to have prevented 
price collapse with resulting 
some of the manufacturers 
and large distributors are fig! 
and nail for every sale and in 
one trading area prices | 
through the floor to a new 
level, whenever an exceptions 
buyer has shown up. 
Important manufacturers 
tributors have felt that 


cert 


should be raised above the floor Tes 


that better conditions can bx 
if proper differentials are 


between the different classes of 1 
‘ At a recent hearing they submit! 
schedules showing increases on cert 
groups ranging from 7.1% to 10 


basis of differentials. 

Small dealers and several 
turers er the plan. NR 
are sai 


ufacturers. 


portant thing is to find som 


which whatever level is adopted will & 
actually observed by everybody in t 
that neither manufactu: 
dealers can be expected to turn 
orders when they are loaded d 


field, 


stocks of tires and see their « 
ignoring the established mini: 
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to fear upward revisio 
may result in larger profits for the m 
Insiders say that | 
level is a secondary matter, that the in 
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WHAT THE HOUSING Act MEANS AND 
wat Ir Wil Accomp.isH. E. L. Gilbert, 
Advert & Selling, Aug. 2. Excellent sum- 
ms that is covered in the National 
e Act; how it functions, what it offers 


what it does not provide 


Wuy | Am LostnGc FAITH IN THE CoM 


I 
UNION. By a worker. « Forbe 
A 


loyal worker's warning to man-| 


r PrRMANENTLY UNEMPLOYED. Henry 
North American Review, August 

be done with the millions of 

s for whom there is no chance of em- 
t even if we return to 1929 pros 


r Is Ir aA SurpLUS Economy? Robert 


New Outlook, August It each} 


United States consumed what 
considers necessary for 
et,” there would have bee 
of most food essentials even 
2 An economy of abundance 
the problem today; rather we still have 
of scarcity, with distribution tl 


1 puzzle. (See p. 8, this issue ) | 


BRANDED GROCERY 
DURING THE DEPRESSION 
lor. Harvard Busine 
How the investigation 
t revealed, with a special table 
decline in prices from Decem- 
» May 1933 « 


s 


AT THE STATES REQUIRE IN 

LIGHTNING. E. J. Poor. Electri 
Aug. 4. Nation-wide survey 
codes cover worker protection at} 
luction factors. Reporting officials 


1 education in industry. 


REPORTS—SURVEYS 


TO THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

THE New Deat ADMINISTRATION. | 
me K. Wilcox. American Library Asso- | 
Chicago, 113 pp., $1. Fairly com- 
ecklist of the mimeographed and 
theial publications of all the emer- 
inistrations from March, 1933, to 

i. Valuable for all businesses. | 


LEAF MANUAL OF EMERGENCY 

AGENCIES. National Emergency 
$1.50. Elaborate service, well in- 
usual loose leaf form with binder, 
pplemented from time to time, text 
n and answer form, covering most 
questions on NRA organizations. 


METHOD FOR TESTING ADVERTIS- | 

C. Link. Published by Journal | 

1 Psychology, Ohio University, 26 
lts of surveys by The Psychologica! 
neerning the effectiveness of advert 


STANDARDIZATION AND ADMINISs-| 

Prepared by Metropolitan Life | 
30 pp. Study of standardization 
companies, with specific descrip- 

b grades in one organization, 

ry schedule, and consideration of 

lary adjustments 
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Wide Reading | WHAT THIS MONOGRAM 


STANDS FOR 


First, and of vital importance! A lamp that gives 
all the light for the current consumed. This means 


good light at low cost. 


Second. Freedom from premature burn-outs and 


early blackening of bulbs. 


Third. A service your operating organization 
appreciates. A complete line of lamps available for 


prompt delivery everywhere. 


Fourth. A free engineering service to help you 
with your lighting problems. Expert assistance 
and advice which insures efficient lighting as well 


as efficient lamps. 


Genera! Electric manufactures lamps for home lighting and decoration, automobiles, flashlights, 


photography, stores, offices and factories, street lighting and signs also Sunlight lamps 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 


























Calling Ship Subsidy a Spade 


Farley investigates ocean mail contracts with the fore- 
gone conclusion that they will be cancelled, and a new 


shipping policy evolved. 


OCEAN mail subsidies will be cancelled 
after perfunctory Farley-conducted hear- 
ings this fall. Temporary contracts for 
mail carrying will ensue, presumably 
following Farley's negotiations as Post- 
master-General. Shrieks of dismay from 
shipping interests will presumably be 
rivalled in noisiness by political charges 
from Republicans. 

All this is the inevitable consequence 
of the President's July 11 order, signed 
at sea and released in Washington a 
week later. The order merely instructs 
Farley to conduct an investigation of 
foreign air mail and ocean mail con- 
tracts, with a view to “modification or 
cancellation.” That harmless statement 
is a shot across the bow of shipping. 
It is sure to be followed by a broadside 
of new contracts and orders aimed to 
hit. 

Two Major Objectives 

Secretary Roper in March sent up 
a trial balloon when he announced his 
ideas for cancelling mail subsidies and 
substituting direct money aid for ship- 
That little-noticed radio address 


ping. 
meant more than merchant marine 
people believed, though, they were 


warned privately. No one expects full 
adoption of Roper's theories, not even 
Roper. But two major objectives are 
unquestionably outstanding in Adminis 
tration plans—eliminating government 
ship ownership; changing the basis of 
subsidy. 

Comparison of present action with air 
mail cancellation shows several differ 
ences. The present order, based on 
1933 law, requires 60-day notice and 
financial settlement for contracts can 


celled. Some think air carrier attorneys 
could have succeeded with court pleas 
based on the assertion that this law 


really superseded the old act under 
which the President made ‘‘collusion” 
cancellations. In the absence of a basis 
for a collusion charge, it certainly is the 
only authorization for terminating ocean 
mail contracts before expiration. 
Anomalous Situations 
Anomalies in the shipping business 
and new shipping policies of the gov- 
ernment are being aggressively studied 
under Secretary Roper. The new Act- 
ing Director of the Shipping Board 
Bureau, and president of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, James Craig Peacock, 
is officially responsible, but much of the 
planning for future policy is being done 
by the interdepartmental committee with 
South Trimble as chairman. That com 
mittee was appointed because of pro- 
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tests as to the effect of the proposed 
NRA code for the shipping industry. 

As organized now, the Shipping 
Board Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce with its subsidiary agency, 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, exercises a 
variety of functions, some of which 
overlap, even conflict with each other 
This agency regulates shipping. It is 
also an owner of ships, some of which it 
operates directly and some by contract 
with others. For shipping agencies that 
cannot get insurance elsewhere, it serves 
as am imsurance company. It even 
finances enterprises in the shipping 
business which do not find commercial 
banking facilities adequate. 

A Prejudiced Referee 

Sometimes it is in the anomalous 
position of refereeing disputes among 
its own owned lines, lines which it 
operates through others by contract, lines 
which it insures, lines which it merely 
regulates. Opportunity for indepen- 
dent judicial treatment is almost de- 
stroyed. 

A legislative plan will be developed 
during the next 6 months, so that Con- 





WELDED VESSEL—The new 


‘ 


gress may unsnarl 
winter, it is hoped. 

Bitter opposition to direct 
of course, expected. 
plement of ship promotion 
however, prove desirable fr 
ministration point of view 

Liquidation of owned lir 
a very welcome solution of 
problems, but it is easier 
than to accomplish it. Su 
seems to be the ambition 
the Commerce executives 
appear contrary to the alleg 
the New Deal favoring 
participation in all kinds 
The shipping business see: 
exception in every other res 
not this? 


Possible Horse-Trac 
Conceding the government 


to withdraw from active 
ship lines might be a rewar 
industry for acceptance of 
unwanted restrictions likely 
posed in new legislation 
horse trading will probably | 
The Chamber of Comn 
United States has 


subjects for investigation 
If it completes its inquiry 
lates a referendum on 
enough, its voice will be | 
ably potently, when new | 
bated next winter. 
Congress will be unde: 


motor tanker Poughkeepsie-Socony, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil’s $5-million shipbuilding program, is the largest , 
merchant vessel ever built in the United States. Electric welding eliminated ne" 
| million rivets. Weight, 1,242 gross tons; length, 260 feet; cost, about ‘59 
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pve legislative attention promptly for 
several reasons. Other nations with 
woressive tactics are pushing their mer- 
chant fleets. The Cunard White Star 
~ecent merger is but one conspicuous 
: Other nations use their mer- 


.| 
yam} iC 


chant fleets as military reserves. The 
Rex, thinly disguised airplane carrier 
used in passenger service, is the most 
frequently cited example Govern- 
ments can build such liners for half the 
cost of the Saratoga 








Insurance in the Wash 


The 1 cent per bundle, collected by many laundries from 
customers, is the object of scrutiny by state officials. 


Next time your laundry comes back, 
take a good look at the bill. Chances 
are you will find printed at the top 
the column in unostentatious type 
significant legend, “Insurance 

~ The item is included in the 


Vi 


total duc 
This penny is overlooked by most 
laundry patrons, who fail to check the 
column of charges. Suspicious house- 
wives who discover the item and protest 
sually are satished by the explanation 
that this is the smallest charge that can 
be made for necessary protection. How- 
ever, state insurance departments are 
t so complaisant. Several after exam- 
ining the device have expressed a dis- 
taste for it. They charge that it puts 
laundries into the insurance business. 
“Racket” in Pennsylvania 
Some time back an investigator for 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
referred to the addition as “illegal and a 


racket Laundry drivers and clerks, 
lacking licenses, “have no legal author- 
ity to issue insurance.” Illinois attacked 


the practice. Kansas frowned on the 
idea until it was explained that the 
laundries were only collectors. 

In New York a dear sweet old lady 
demanded $75 from a laundry because 
a length of lace came home in a dis- 
couraged condition. The laundry pro- 
tested that the lace wasn't worth any- 
thing like that, claiming that the mis- 
chance was an obvious case of a worn 
fabric that had gone once too often to 
the wash 

“You are low-life thieves and rob- 
bers,” retorted the dear sweet old lady, 
Look here on my bill—it says ‘Insur- 
ance, 1 cent.’ You have been charging 
me insurance all the time and now you 
won't pay me. I hate you-to pieces and 
Iam going to get you good.” 

New York Cracks Down 

Next thing, the laundry heard from 
the state Insurance Department which 
had been informed that the laundry was 
doing an insurance business. The state 
finally accepted the explanation that the 
laundry only collected the cent for pre- 
miums which it duly paid to legal insur- 
ance concerns. But a ruling was made 
that the kind of coverage had to be 
Specified. The laundry’s bills now de- 
Clare that the cent is collected for fire, 
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burglary, theft, hold-up, transportation 
insurance. 

The penny collections started inno 
cently enough. When companies began 
writing bundle insurance some 25 years 
ago, risk factors. and therefore necessary | 
premium rates were unknown quantities 
A simple method was to let the laun 
dries collect 1¢ a bundle, which was] 
applied on their policies. (A pound | 
rate was charged for hotels, restaurants, 
etc.) Risks were limited and other! 
weaknesses soon developed. First, the 
bundle worth $1 carried just as much 
of the insurance burden as the bundle 
worth $20. Then, the payment didn't 
recognize good management. 

Protests brought a change. The 
bundle was generally abandoned as a 
basis for insurance, the new rates being 
founded on a percentage of gross re- 
ceipts. In New York, rates ran from 
30¢ to 60¢ on each $100 of gross busi- | 
ness. The reform worked fairly well | 
until the depression came along with} 
its attendant temptations. There was a} 
rise in claims from suspicious fires, forc- | 
ing a troublesome checkup of laundry 
books and other forms of sleuthing 
As a result a shift was made by many 
companies to a flat premium basis for 
laundries, with each case its own deter 
minator. Gross receipts became only 
one consideration in the premium rate, 
along with fire hazards. 

A Stubborn Appetite 

However, laundries had acquired an 
appetite for that cent-a-bundle assess 
ment and many have continued its use 
A powerful argument for retention of 
this payment by the consumer as against 
inclusion of insurance in overhead costs 
was the fact that usually the penny 
more than meets insurance premiums 
Some rates are low enough to allow 
retention of half of each cent. Reputabl« 
laundries use the surplus to meet minor 
claims for replacement, mysterious dis- 
appearances, the cost of the-customer-is- 
always-right policies. These, with ad- 
ministrative expenses, just about clean 
up the rest of the penny. But the 
not-so-scrupulous retain the balance, 
paying only claims approved by insur- 
anceadjustors. It is even alleged that| 
some buy no insurance whatever, pocket- | 
ing the entire penny and taking a chance. 








I REVIVED 19 
“DEAD ACCOUNTS 


..and Got 7 New Ones 
with this Simple 














HAD never tried using pencils to carry 

an advertising message before I saw one 
of the new Autopoints. But this new me- 
chanical pencil was so attractive, that I 
decided to make a test. 

I simply couldn't believe it, when the 
results started to roll in. They brought us 
business for upwards of a year. In the first 
six months, 13 “dead” customers called 
us up and we were able to trace the “‘re- 
vival” to nothing but these little ambassa- 
dors! Half a dozen other such episodes fol- 
lowed. And out of ten new customers who 
came to us voluntarily, we found seven 
who had become familiar with our name 
because of our Autopoint pencils. 

But it is not surprising that my Adver- 
tising Autopoints have become the favorite 
writing tools of so many men. They’re beau- 
tifully colored; really artistically designed; 
and expensive-looking. I never saw such a 
sturdy, fool-proof pencil, or one that could 
take so much punishment. That’s why Auto- 
points now go to bigger and bigger lists for 
me, every year. 

Many Autopoint “advertisers” can tell 
you stories like this. Why not find out what 
these little sales ambassadors can do for 
you? Enclose this coupon, with your firm's 
letterhead; get our book “‘37 Sales Plans.” 
This book will show you 37 tested ideas in 
which Autopoints brought amazingly grati- 
fying returns! There is a successful plan in 
this book for you! 


Save 41 Cents Per Employee 


Did you know that Autopoints are now sav- 
ing sums running into many dollars for lead- 
ing firms — just by cutting down the cost of 
wood pencils? 41¢ per employee is the aver- 
age; in many cases it is much larger. Multiply 
this saving by the number of your employees 
—sec how many dollars it amounts to 


8 The Autopoint Co., Dept. BW-8 

' 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago ' 

1 fo Send me your book of 37 [~) Tell me how I can § 

\ |_J tested sales plans. Noob- |_J save 4lc per « ‘ 

ligation. ployee per year 

| - (Mark exther or both) 4 

' 

§ Firm Name .......- 2-2-2000 -00eeeeneneee-+-- ' 

1 ' 

§ Address... 2. -2-2--------nee nnenenneee ==> : 

5 Individual N ame... ....--ecceeeeees Title... ' 
Seen eee eee eee eee ee 
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Business Abroad 


Surface calm hides continued feeling of uneasiness in 


most countries. 


Schacht rules German business with 


firm hand; ability to pay appraised by Deutsche Bank. 
Latin America easing exchange restrictions. 


Europe 


EuropEAN News Bureau (Cable)—lf 
tensions have eased in Europe this week, 
there is still no confident optimism over 
the long-term future outlook. Ger- 
many’s trade restrictions are likely to 
be tightened under Dr. Schacht, rather 
than eased, and he is expected to in- 
crease German competition for foreign 
markets by expanding his system of 
special export marks. Germany is too 
large a customer to allow European re- 
covery without being a part of it. 

European currencies were strong 
against the dollar during the week due 
largely to the widespread rumor that 
Roosevelt will be forced into further in- 
flation moves this fall. Equally a mat- 
ter of interest was the rise in commodi- 
ties, especially wheat and rubber. 

Perhaps the greatest concern in most 
countries is the fear that winter, when 
it comes, may bring such a crisis in 
Germany that the whole of Europe will 
be affected. 


Germany 


Schacht becomes business dicta- 
tor, reduces likelihood of mark 
devaluation. Deutsche Bank sur- 
veys possibility of country’s abil- 
ity to meet debt obligations. 


Bertin (MW ireless)—With the assump- 
tion of a complete dictatorial role by 
Hitler following the merging of the 
offices of President and Chancellor, and 
the investing of Dr. Schacht, head of 
the Reichsbank, with complete dicta- 
torial powers over business, it is likely 
that Germany will attempt to hold the 
mark at its present artificial level, de- 
spite recent fears. Export subsidies, in 
the form of an increase in the discount 
on registered marks acceptable for pay- 
ment of export balances, will probably 
be expanded, for Dr. Schacht admittedly 
believes in this system rather than de- 
valuation of the currency. In_ this 
respect, Germany is following the Soviet 
plan of building up a dual currency 
system, with an internal and an external 
value for the mark, 

Industry reflected the setback which 
has been expected following the restric- 
tion of imports and further reduction 
of sales abroad when the industrial pro- 
duction index for July registered a slight 
decline, the first this year. 

Despite the moratorium, the July 
maintenance of the gold reserve of the 
Reichsbank was achieved only by ruth- 
less throttling of devisen demanded bv 
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the import trade. As a result of this 
refusal to meet demands except where 
the business dictators felt that the mate- 
rials were necessary for immdiate con- 
sumption, Hamburg importers are un- 
able to secure foreign exchange to give 
them control of $15 millions of raw 
materials now tied up at the docks. 

In its current monthly economic sur- 
vey, the Deutsche Bank gives a rough 
estimate of Germany’s balance of pay- 
ments under the transfer moratorium 
during the second half of 1934. 

One More Payment 

Germany has so far agreed to meet 
the interest coupons of the Dawes and 
Young loans falling due Oct. 15 and 
Dec. 1. Although this concession has 
up to the present been limited to Great 
Britain, France and Switzerland, it is 
not likely that Germany will be able to 
withhold it from other creditor coun- 
tries, even the United States. The 
amount required for the servicing of 
these two loans is about 100 million 
marks a year, to which must be added 
some 90 million marks interest on short- 
term standstill credits which, as hereto- 
fore, are transferred in full. 

The only large receipt items that Ger- 
many can now apply against these pay- 
ments is the earnings of her mercantile 
marine. The Deutsche Bank estimates 
them at 250 million marks which, in its 
opinion, should be sufficient to meet 
Germany’s obligations in respect of the 
Dawes and Young loans and standstill 
credits. As to the transfer concessions 
in regard to other interest payments 
made in favor of Switzerland and 
France, the Bank leaves them out of ac- 
count on the ground that they are fi- 
nanced by “additional exports” and do 
not therefore require any surrender of 
foreign exchange by the Reichsbank. 
This is only relatively true since these 
“additional exports” are to a large extent 
a mere fiction construed for the purpose 
of satisfying countries with a passive 
trade balance with Germany. 

Berlin Can Pay 

Germany will thus be able to meet 
her limited obligations under the trans- 
fer moratorium provided she can bal- 
ance her foreign trade. This is the 
main question mark in the present situ- 
ation considering that the deficit for the 
first half-year was 217 million marks. 
Nevertheless, the Bank believes that the 
outlook in this respect is by no means 
hopeless. Total exports during the first 
half of 1934 were 2.1 billion marks. 
Provided that the present level of export 
trade is maintained during the rest of 
the year, the figure for the whole of 
1934 would be 4.2 billions, which corre- 
sponds exactly to the amount of im- 
ports in 1933. But part of Germany’s 





exports are considered and 
“additional” and do not y 
exchange to their full an 
loss that results from thi 
of foreign exchange) is « 
the Deutsche Bank at 400 mil! 
or 10% of the total. This 
Bank claims, can without ¢: 
ties be saved through rest 
imports and exchange allo 
Significantly, the estimate 
leaves out of account one im; 
which makes Germany's p 
favorable than would appea: 
It “forgets” (as German < 
when it is necessary to prov 
ity to pay) that in the cou 
year she will receive no k 
million marks of Soviet gold 
be applied either to payment 
or to balance her trade defi 


France 


Publication of tax revenues, par. 
tial lifting of German restrictions 
against French wool create better 
sentiment. 
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‘than 25% of the money return on 
ort shipments in that year. 
numerous executive orders 
the French taxation system 
e been announced recently, 
will ‘affect French imports 
ression of all taxes levied in 
customs duties and the levy 
1 of a single tax of 1 franc 
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1a minimum of 2% of the 
for customs duties. 
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ner Bank Holiday. Lancashire affected 
by stoppage of German buying. 


spon (Cable)—The long holiday last 
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political uncertainty on the 
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countries are uneasy because of possible 
social upsets before the cold weather is 
passed. 

Britain’s textile areas are feeling n 
the ban on imports into Germany just 
as France felt them last week. In the 
case of France, the ban was iifted. In 
the case of the British, the inability of 
the German importers to secure ex- 
change with which to pay for the goods 


is causing the difficulty. More than 
50,000 Lancashire cotton workers are 
affected. Credits already owing the 


British exceed £500,000, so it is not 
likely that further credits will be granted 
until these are liquidated or some plan 
to pay them is arranged. 

The National government, as was to 
be expected, is making good propa- 
ganda use of the favorable half-year 
reports. The rise of imports by £15 
millions is featured, but the increase of 
88,000 in the number of workers em- 
ployed in the engineering industries is 


considered a favorable omen. Review- 
ing the trade agreements of the half- 
year, that with the Soviet stands out 


favorably. The value of ship charter- 
ings alone has increased from £150,000 
in the first five months of 1933 to 
£748,000 during the same period of this 
year. The Soviet has placed orders 
totaling £4,760,000 between January and 
June compared with orders totaling 
£1,800,000 during the first half of 1933, 

Both in Britain and France the view 
gains strength that it is now only a 
question of time—or possibly of occa- 
sion—before the gold countries are 
dragged off gold. There are actually 
no new signs of this change, but the 


general economic position in France, 
Holland, Switzerland and Belgium 


makes a long retention of the standard 
seem extremely unlikely 
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GERMAN WORKERS CRUISE—The Hitler regime is subsidizing short vacations 
for deserving laborers much as the Soviets sponsor vacations for Russian workers. 
built especially for this service, takes 5,000 people a trip. 








Far East 


China raises duty on cotton im- 
ports; goes after South Seas trade. 
Japanese raw silk still selling at 
distress levels. 


ontinue to 
levels, with recent gains in 
sales abroad the real feature of 
narket. Only really gloomy factor 
; the continued low prices received for 
raw silk, and the declin volume sold 
Cocoon prices have dropped to half the 
hgure they is time last 


JAPANES! 


at record 


hold up 


exports 


ravon 


the 1 
ing 


commanded at th 


year, with farmers suffering from the 
decline in money income Most com- 
modity prices were steady; bonds were 


soft; stock prices were unchanged. 

American cotton exports to China are 
likely to suffer from the increased duty 
levied on imports. Until recently the in- 
coming tax was only $1.05 per 100 
pounds. The new rate is $1.50. 

In view of the inability of the Dutch 
and Japanese to arrive at any agreement 
on trade relations at their meeting in 
Batavia and the prospect that the meet- 
ing will drag on for some time, there i 
a certain interest in the report from 
Shanghai that the Nanking Minister of 
Industry has just returned from a tour 
of the Dutch East Indies and southern 
Asia where there is a vast Chinese popu- 
lation, many of whom are engaged in 
retail trade in the communities in which 
they live. It is announced that tl 
Chinese minister has plans for the or- 
ganization of a large financial trust to 
back more intensive trade between these 
Chinese and their homeland 


Latin America 


Better commodity prices improve 
economic outlook in most coun- 
tries. Trend toward fewer foreign 
exchange restrictions. 


Two expanding trends in Latin America 
boosted business interest in countries to 
the south this week. The first was tl 

benefits which will come to eral 
countries from higher commoditi 

prices, especially for wheat 
is the slow spread to a number of coun- 
tries of improved exchange conditions. 


Sey 


1 
The econd 


Argentina, is benefitting more than 
any other country in the spectacular 
rise in wheat prices to the highe t levels 
in three years. Credits and collections 


in that country are already improving 
and foreign trade should be further 
stimulated. It is pointed out that the im- 
provement in trade with the Argentine 
started as far back as 1932. Exports to 
the Argentine increased 18° in 1933, 
and in the first five months of this year 
were 33° above the total in the same 
period last year. Imports from that 
country were 114% greater in 1933 than 
1932, and in the first five months of 
1934 they were up 150%. 

Chile continues to make spectacular 
gains from the abysmal lows of the de- 
pression. Nitrate exports from that 
country during the 1933-34 nitrate year 
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Soihelman 


LUMBER BOOM—Vancouver hardwood mills are sharing in the recent increase 
in demand for lumber. Canadian exports of birch this spring were nearly 20% 


greater than a year ago; maple shipments jumped almost 90%. 


The United States 


wanted birch, but Great Britain also placed heavy orders for maple. 


ol compared with 


3. Monthly produ 


totaled 1,088,830 ¢ 
185,000 for 1932-3. 
tion has increased from an average of 
36,109 tons te 52,162 tons. Chile’s put 
chases in the United States are already 
more than 24° greater than they were 
at this time last vear. Though still rated 
is “very slow” in meeting bil | 
lectable by the National Association of 
Credit Men, equipment manufacture 
} 


> col 


lave already expressed an interest 
the announcement from Santiago of 
new $20 million public works prograi 
lt is pointed out that certain government 
iwencies and private firms have mau 
tained their credit and may be in th 
market for some of this new equipment 
Still Burning Coffee 
Brazil is another bright spot. Coffe: 
prices are still rising and the surplu 
"1 





stocks in the country are steadily falling 
It is likely that Brazil will be one ot the 
irst Latin American countric with 
oe , 

which a reciprocal trade agreement 
rned. It may follow shortly atter th 

Cuban agreement expected this 1 mth 


Uh second trend i just becoming 
perceptible Some week avo Colombia 
announced that only 15°; of foreign ex 


change must be sold to the government 


at a hxed rate The balance can be sold 
on the open market. Chile tor some time 
has been allowing an “export exchange 
rate” to become established through 


fewer restrictions against the “bootleg” 
market. Argentina only a week ago an 
nounced the withdrawal of certain re 
trictions, due, no doubt, to the larger 
volume of foreign exchange which is be 
coming available as prices obtained for 
\rgentine products abroad rise to highe: 
levels. This week Brazil has announced 
that all export bills except those arising 
from the sale of coffee abroad will be 
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allowed on the free market. It is true 
that the largest portion of the country’s 
exchange originates in coffee sales, but 
it is not insignificant that other bills no 
longer must be turned over to the Bank 
ot Brazil. Gradually, the countries of 
Latin America are working out of the 
shackles which bound their foreign ex 
change in the slump years and strangled 
foreign trade 

In their survey for the second quarter 
it this year of collection trends in Latin 
\merica, the National Association of 
reported that Mexico, 
Venezuela, Puerto Rico, Panama, Haiti, 
] Guatemala, Salvador, and 


it Men 


Peru, Cu 


the Dominican Republic were “prompt” 
in| makin payment Only “fairly 
prompt” were Colombia, Costa _ Rica, 
and Honduras. Argentina is still “slow,” 
despite the economic improvement in 


the country 


Canada 


Ontario contemplates experiment 
on TVA scale. Federal govern- 
ment reduces unemployment re- 
lief to provinces. Revelations of 
Stevens committee likely to be 
party issue. 


Otrtawa—Charges that “scandalous” 
prices were paid to Western beef pre- 
ducers by a Canadian packing concern 
while it was having the most “pros- 
perous four years of its existence,” will 
not go unchallenged in the Dominion 
even when made by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. Neither will the 
accusations made against manufacturers, 
But the Minis- 


financiers, chain stores 
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nation-wide 
these conditions 
Relief Cuts 
Wohilk CCOLNIZINE | 
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SEC, third federal agency to have influence over account- 
ing, turns from regimentation, may allow complete re- 
tention of present reporting methods. 


THER step toward uniform account- 
vill taken when the registration 
ns of the Securities Exchange Act 

fective Oct. 1. But the step, 

far as may be foreseen, will be a 
dort and tentative one—nothing com- 
sable to the drastic regimentation 
sed by some business men when the 
w was being considered by Congress 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- 

a will be the third federal body to 

me interested in the bookkeeping 

of corporations and influential in deter- 
mining the way in which those books 
should be kept. First came the Bureau 
‘ Internal Revenue whose income tax 
gulations spread more accurate ac- 
inting methods into even the smallest 

tablishments. At present, the Bureau 
; working to tighten and make more 
sniform the allowable deductions for 
lepreciation. This move is being taken 
» accordance with the terms of the 
Revenue Act of 1934 which provided 
for a stricter administration of deprecia- 
son allowances with the expectation of 
nising an additional $86 millions in 





Codes Insist on System 
Uniform accounting was even more 
prescribed by many of the NRA 
es; 65% of the 462 approved codes 
provide for standard cost systems 
bi’ —Aug4'34) to insure the proper 
putation of expense items in their 
rohibitions against sales below cost. 
There was no deliberate attempt to make 
the provisions of the different codes uni- 
rm but tuis was the natural tendency 
ad a start, at least, was made toward 
the goal of a single accounting standard 
roughout all business. 
Accountants, however, view uniform 
ounting by individual industries, 
where the problem faced by each unit 
s almost identical to that of all the 
thers, as far more practical than an 
tempt to force reports from all busi- 
ness into a single pattern. Several in- 
tries had gained the advantage of 
rm methods before NRA came into 
ustence and it was hoped that the 
ies would push the same advantages 
ato other groups. 
_ Neglected Opportunity 
‘nfortunately, accountants as a whole 
‘giected to make the most of this op- 
rortunity, some considering NRA too 
“mporary to warrant full compliance 
th all the code requirements. 
No such question of authority or per- 
nency exists in connection with the 
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Figures in Uniform 


SEC, the latest federal body to influence 
accounting methods. The law specifi- 
cally gives the Commission power to 
prescribe the form in which the informa- 
tion required of all issuers of registered 
securities shall be set forth, the items to 
be shown in the balance sheet and earn- 
ings statement, and the methods to be 
followed in the preparation of reports, 
appraisal of assets, determination of de- 
preciation, differentiation of recurring 
and nonrecurring income and of invest- 
ment and operating income, and in the 
preparation of separate or consolidated 
reports where other companies are con- 
trolled. 
Post Not Filled 

The SEC has not yet selected a man 
for the important post of accountant and 
no decision on accounting is expected 
until the mew accountant has had an 
Opportunity to study and report on the 
situation. However, members of the 
Commission recently held a meeting 
with a representative group of account- 
ants and those at the meeting have in- 
dicated that the talk was all against 
uniformity. Commissioner Mathews, 
who was present, is apparently skeptical 
of the practicability of forcing uniform 
methods. Certain of the accountants 
made the point that uniform accounting, 
even within the same class of activity, 
is not always desirable, that frequently 
more information is made available 
when no minimum is set. They favored 
a plan that would allow each concern to 
follow its own methods but require 
it to furnish an explanation of these 
methods 

Another argument against uniformity 
was that governmental bodies tend to 
become sterotyped and arbitrary in their | 
administrative processes, that strict con- | 
trol might retard, instead of advance, | 
the development of accounting practice. | 

No Rigid Mold 

The Commission will have to decide | 
soon whether forms are to be provided | 
for the annual reports or whether the 
corporations are simply to be assigned 
subjects upon which they may report in | 
their own way. Ease of filing and case 
of inspection and comparison may make 
it necessary to have forms. To insure 
accuracy it may be necessary to require 
a C.P.A. ceturn. However, it is quite 
clear from the reports of this meeting 
that the SEC is striving more to gain 
confidence than it is to force regimenta- 
tion, that all businesses with listed se- 
curities will not have their accounting 
methods suddenly cast into a rigid mold 
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tides of economic change 
from the safe vantage of 
an Annuity Income. 

It is definite, guaran- 
teed and unfluctuating 
in amount as long as you 
live. 
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Codes — Model 
and Otherwise 


This week, we discuss in the Audit 
of the New Deal the operation of 
Code Number One- the Cotton 
Textile Code which has been called 
the first and best. 


Next week, comes analysis of one 
of the most complicated situations 

operation of department stores 
with codes to the right of them, 
codes to the left of them, literally 
hundreds of restrictions on the con- 
duct of their business. 


Business Week selects these ex- 
amples as representative of the two 
extremes of business under the 
codes. Later, 2 cross-section of all 
business under the codes will be 
presented 
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Money and the Markets 


Banks cut security loans as stocks and bonds drift to 


lower levels. 
dence, restore values. 
commodities now enjoying 


Money and Banking 


Tue effects of the drop in stock and 
bond values, as well as of their subse- 
quent recovery, were clearly apparent 
in the statement of the reporting mem- 
ber banks for the week ended \ugust l 
Loans on securities, cut by $135 mil 
lions, reflected the calling of some loans, 
the reduction in the size of others and 
a lowered volume of financing against 
government securities. Banks are quick 
these days to ask for additional margin 
and to force liquidation if it is not 
forthcoming. Not only have they 
learned this lesson during the long de 
cline from the 1929 tops; they are also 
preparing for the time when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will over the 
fixing of margin requirements. 

Loans Drop With Market 

New York Stock Exchange re 


in loans by 


1 
take 


The 


port discloses a reduction 

its members amounting to $159 millions 
during the month of July. This rep 
resents a shrinkage of 14° over the 


period, a figure that is approximately 
equal to the fall in the market as meas 
ured by the indexes 

The reporting member banks, which 
had sold U. S. Government securities 
during 


the July 25 week, turned buvet 


SEC and brokers work to rebuild confi- 
Speculative interest centers on 
drought boom. 


to the extent of $35 millions with the 
lower prices asked during the week of 
August 1. Other securities were also 
added to portfolios during this period 
and total investments were increased by 
$99 millions. And the banks evidently 
considered that business prospects had 
improved sufficiently to warrant an in- 
crease in “all other” loans of $70 mil- 
lions, 

All those who have been watching 
banking figures as they appear week by 
week will welcome the enlarged reports 
that the reporting member banks are to 
make beginning with the week ending 


Sept. 5. \fter that date, loans, instead 
of merely being subdivided into “on 
securities” and “all other,” will be 
broken down into 4 main items: loans 


on securities, real estate loans, holdings 
ot acceptances and commercial paper, 
and all other loans. This classification 
will permit much better understanding 
of the uses to which bank credit is cur 
rently being put. Investments will gain 
a new sub-heading to 
growing holdings of government-guar- 
anteed securities and, on the liability 
side, deposits are to be broken down 
much more extensively than at present. 
The 
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presented 


segregate 


with a new task this week 


the 


lreasury’s stabilization fund was 


when the dollar slid off | 


Rumors of fur 
in this country, based | 
speech of Senator Thon 
interpretation of Secret 
thau’s statement 


exchange. 


regarding 


of silver certificates, | 
traders to sell dollars 
value down from a pre 
French frances of 0.7¢ 
parity to a small disc 
below that level. 

The situation was 


that of last April when sil 
was under discussion and |] 
for a widespread inflat 
after a day or two of 
dollar steadied, slowly rett 
usual premium At tl 
stated that not one cent of 
tion fund had been used 
market. In fact, it has g 
assumed, in the absence 
formation, that the fu 

to hold the value of th« 
slow the import « 
try. If the dollar continu 
be that the fund will lx 
exchange, preventing 

to Europe 
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Stocks 

WitnH speculative inter 
trated so largely in co 


this week were allowed 


and without definite tre1 
which had started hopeful! 
was broken off by the 


closing sessions of last 

the way of a new upwar 
expected until the erstw!] 
ers return to the 
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modity profits or recoup their 
lity losses. 

SEC Chairman Kennedy announced 
; week that he expected to have the 
| regulations governing the reg- 
ration of stock exchanges, and of 
rities on those exchanges, ready for 
lan ce early next week. He had out- 
i these regulations to officials of the 
w York Stock Exchange and the 
irb in a series of conferences and both 
he stated, found the proposals 
| reasonable. Mr. Kennedy also 
cated that the rules for the registra- 
of listed securities would not be 
so strict as to lead to the with- 
val of any important number of 
ies from the exchanges. The policy 
conciliation and of bidding for the 
e of the financial community 

vidently to be continued. 
i¢ brokers, too, are working to co- 
rate with the SEC. This week 500 
ibers of the Association of Stock 
nge Firms met to discuss the 
hanged conditions under which they 
ist operate and to plan ways to shorten 
transition period. It was the opinion 
t the meeting that the SEC was not 
lown” on the brokers and that the 
m should, in turn, try to be 
ul as possible to the Commision. 


Bonds 


HIS WEEK'S performance of the bond 
tket was highly disappointing. In 
ively active trading, government 
nd investment-grade corporation issues 
re barely able to hold the small ad- 
the week preceding. Second 
lumping badly, dragged down 
xes 
‘lines in government issues 
rumors of Treasury support. 
ral-guaranteed issues were par- 
in need ofthelp, both because of 
quotations and the current 
program. The Federal Farm 
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Mortgage 3's, which were just sold at 
an average figure of 100.559, dipped be- 
low par. The Home Owners Loan 
Corp., which made, this week, an offer- 
ing through the Treasury of $150 mil- 
lions of 2-, 3-, and 4-year bonds, watched 
its longer-term 3's fall to a new low. 
The Treasury, looking forward to its 
own large financing scheduled for Sept. 
15, could hardly be expected to see these 
declines continue without moving to 
protect the market. 
Utilities Must Register 

New York State officials have re- 
cently made several important rulings 
which will affect the issuance of new 
securities particularly if, as expected, the 
moves are followed by other states. 
Chairman Maltbie of the state Public 
Service Commission severely criticised 
the Long Island Lighting Co. for not 
registering a new bond issue with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The company had applied for registra- 
tion but withdrew the application when 
it found that the expense would be about 
$180,000 and that this sum could be 
saved by placing the bonds privately 
with insurance companies and savings 
banks. Mr. Maltbie, however, pointed 
out that these unregistered bonds would 
have only a limited market in the event 
the owners wished to dispose of them 
and took the stand that hereafter the 
Public Service Commission would not 
approve the issuance of utility securities 
unless a registration certificate had been 
obtained. 

An even more important ruling was 
made last month by State Comptroller 
fremaine. Acting under the authority 
of a recent amendment to the state law, 
Mr. Tremaine is requiring all municipal 
corporations (including school dis- 
tricts), except cities with a population 
of over 50,000, to give notice of bond 
sales on a prescribed form. This form 
forces the issuing municipality to divulge 
far more information about its financial 
condition than has been demanded here- 


otore and requires a statement 
effect that a detailed report of essentia 
facts will be submitted to any interest 
bidder. It is reported that the Con 
troller may soon take another step 
improve the handling of finance 
smaller communities by insisting tha 
these reports bear a CPA approval 
New York City, incidentally, is planning 
to give out to the press a weekly muni 
pal financial statement prepared und 
the supervision of certified public a 
countants 


Commodities 


Prices of actively traded commoditi: 
moved sharply higher last week, a 
grains, cotton, rubber, silver, sugar mal! 
ing new highs for periods extending 
some cases to 1929, Grains and « 
tirred up frenzied speculative activ 
at times as the markets recorded 
effects of drought. Government ct 
reports on these items confirmed tl 
worst of private estimates and specul 
tive operators made allowances fot 
terioration since August 1, date of t) 
official calculation 

Cotton yields of just over 9 mill 
bales produced an immediate $2 a bal 
advance in futures and distant opt 
approached within 1¢ of the 15¢ per 1! 
talked of in the trade. Every tutu 
position in each of the major grair 
recorded new highs for the season 
predictions of the smallest crops in 40 
years and more. 

World markets followed ours in a 
manner contrasting with lethargic price 
movements earlier this season. Liver 
pool wheat has cut its price differential 
about 18¢ per bu. by advancing 20¢ 
during the last 2 months while the n 
domestic advance is nominal. Distant 
options in Liverpool and on the cont 
nent got well above $1 per bu. in equiva 
lent. 

Sugar futures sold at 2¢ per Ib. for 
the first time since early in 1930 
Silver moved above 47¢ per oz., high 
since 1929. Rubber futures, within 
points of 17¢ per Ib., practically doubled 
prices prevailing a year ago. 

Sugar’s strength anticipated early con 
clusion of the Cuban trade treaty negoti 
ations, expected to cut duties on Cuban 
sugar another 4¢ per Ib. Other sugar 
sources having exhausted their year's 
allotment of exports to this market, 
Cuba’s product can now be fed into it 
to the best price advantage. 

Metals other than silver were quiet 
and practically unchanged in _ price 
domestically. Revived foreign interest 
in commodities extended into the nonfer- 
rous metals. Modest strength was dis- 
played in London metal market except 
in tin where results of next week's pro- 
ducers conference are awaited. Price 
on domestic copper sold abroad were 
advanced 15 points from recent low 
although quotations remain almost 1¢ 
below figures at which exports were 
contracted earlier this year. The sil 
advance, accompanied by heavy volumes 
in futures, was credited to Treasury 
buving. 

Hides, relieved of the overload of cur 














































































































This favorite of many travelers 
is but one of the 1/4 countries 
on President Liners’ itinerary 


THE 


WORLD 
*833% 


FIRST CLASS 





President Liner world cruises 
are different from all the others, 
for our ships sail on regular 
schedule from New York and 
California. You can literally 
write your own ticket, including 
in it the sidetrips and stopovers 
that you, personally, want to 
make. Circle the globe in 85 
days, or take up to the two full 
years your ticket allows. 

The famous President Liners 
sail every week from New York 
for Havana, the Panama Canal, 
California and the Orient via 
Hawaii and the Sunshine Route 
—thence fortnightly Round 
the World. 

Your travel agent will gladly | 
tell you all about the President | 
Liners and where they go. Ask | 
to see pictuues of the roomy out- 
side staterooms and the spacious | 
public rooms. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other 
principal cities 





rent supplies coming from government 
slaughtering, recovered almost a third of 
their recent 3¢ decline. Arrangements 
| for orderly liquidation of hides taken off 
the market by a tanners’ holding cor- 
poration call for prices of 9¢ per lb. for 
| specifications that sell about 14¢ under 
| that figure currently. 

Livestock and dairy products were 
sharply higher except for lower grades 
of cattle where prices reflect the thou- 
sands of starving animals that congest 
the stock yards at Kansas City, Omaha, 
East St. Louis and Chicago. Resump- 
tion of trading at the Chicago yards 
after the strike was at advances of 34¢ 
to 44¢ per Ib. for hogs and these in- 
creases were extended as trading pro- 
ceeded. Cattle prices held firm in the 
face of abnormal receipts now flooding 
the market. 

Bureau of Labor wholesale price in- 
dex as of August 4, or just ahead of the 
sharp advances of last week, stood at 
75.1, indicating complete recovery of 
the late July slump and a level of prices 
untouched since early 1931. 


Loaning Direct 


|RFC and Reserve Banks report 
first advances to industry under 
| direct loans act. 
| 
Less than a month and a half aiter Con- 
gress authorized the RFC and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to make direct loans 
to industry, these agencies were able to 
report the actual placement of the first 
ulvances. The sums involved were 
| naturally small: by the RFC, $4 millions 
lin 41 loans to Aug. 4; by the Reserve 
Banks, only $5,000 to Aug. 1, made by 
jthe Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 
| Succeeding weeks should bring larger 
| . ° 
itotals. Conditional agreements already 
made by the RFC cover $1,345,000 and 
1¢© Reserve Bank of New York alon 











has approved application 
$1 million. Both organi 
still to act on a large ma 
tions and fresh ones are 
every mail. 

Publicity Debate 

Demands are already | 
Washington for full pub 
direct loans in line wit 
sional precedent for loan 
RFC to banks, railroad 
companies. Such demar 
posed by the RFC and t] 
serve. They claim it unfa 
that any firm or indi, 
pressed, remembering tl 
are only given to th 
cient working capital ur 
other accommodation. Pu 
also keep the better typ 
from applying. And, 
percentage of the first ff 
tions clearly ineligible, 
want nothing to interfet 
tions from the responsibl 
potential borrowers. 

It has been discovered t 
mercial banks have becor 
in seeking out prom 
since the passage of the di: 
Prodded by the small retur 
ernment 
gone so far as to hire agent 
likely prospects for loar 
these loans are likely to 
at a Federal Reserve Bar 
terms of this act. In tl 
financing institution will 
for at least 20° of am 
counts will appear on the R 
statement as contingent |] 
differentiate them from di 
carried under the hea 
advances.” The variou 


securities, som 


1 


are now holding meetit 
of commercial bankers to ex 
tail the working of th 

act and to obtain then 
the placement of as ma 
possible. 
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rue public utility practice of charging 
sarsahle donations to expenses, thus 
fing the burden to consumers, was 
iy censured this week in a majority 
: a by the Public Service Com- 
con of New York. “They are not 
er operating expenses and are not 
cary to the rendition of service by 
itilit declared the chairman. The 
wear: n did, however, approve ap- 
tions of 5 public utilities to con- 
charity (out of surplus earn- 
;) in amounts ranging up to $11,000, 
sing its action ON existing emergency 
aditions. But it warned it will deny 
~blic utilities the right to make dona- 
‘ons from these funds too if the prac 
becomes general. “Corporations 
wld not purchase acquiescence by 
amunities or approval of their propo- 
ions through charitable donations.” 





rect loans are not being made by the 
RFC to liquor companies established 
ce repeal. Applicants have been told 
t their rates of earnings have not 
sufficiently established. Brewers 
cry “discrimination” but 


aistiiiers 


ils say nothing, stand pat. 
WirH trading volume on the New York 


sock Exchange so small this summer 
t you need a good microscope to find 
Wall Street commission houses are 
in big ponds of red ink. 
personnels, salaries, and payless 
ighs enable many to break even on 
n-share daily business, but trading 

s faded away to a scant half million 
a day this summer. On such 

ne, losses of the larger firms amount 

is much as $2,000 a day. Said Frank 

A. Hope, president of the Association of 
‘sock Exchange Firms: “We feel that 
: must take immediate steps toward 
vercoming the present inertia.” Some 
ink higher commission rates may be 
essary. Others hold that a general 
revival is the only hope for a 


to black ink. 


INDICATIONS are that cotton production 
| fall short of the Bankhead Act 
aximum, but abrogation is not being 

While the President has 

wer to abrogate, he does not have 

reinstate. Moreover, abro- 

tion would play into the hands of the 

n-cooperators. The crop is spotty. 
law lifted, certain areas and 
n-cooperating producers would 

ved of the 50% tax they other- 
have to pay. 
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fditorially Speaking— 


their money. And if they won't be 
tempted, a service charge will be insti- 
tuted. Mr. Nichols, who launches into 
verbal or written tirades every time the 
FDIC makes a move to force him to 
join the deposit guaranty fund, says his 
bank cannot afford to keep the small 
accounts under existing conditions. 
‘What a break for the depositor,” he 
says. “First he gets a premium to open 
an account, and now he gets a premium 
to close it.” The bank also declines to 
open new accounts until such time as its 
excessive cash reserve can be safely and 
profitably invested. 


WATER-BORNE traffic on the 
river now exceeds by 10 times the peak 
of business in the heyday of the steam 
boat. The government's Inland Water 
way Corp. has had to charter an addi 
tional towboat to handle the business 
between Chicago and the lower Mis- 
sissippi. The Corporation supplies 
barges for through business to and from 


points on the intracoastal canal in Louisi- | 


ana. Sulphur and oil well supplies are 
moving in full-barge loads 


ENOUGH beer was sold in New York 
State the past twelve months to float 


19 of the world’s largest steamers, it is| 


computed by some profound mathemati 
cian. His starting point was the fact 
that 6,203,000 bbl. was consumed 


THE widespread interest aroused by its 
May survey of how much traffic the 
trucks are taking away from the ,ail- 
roads has prompted the Kansas State 
Planning Board to make a second and 
more detailed survey covering the month 
of October. The May figures, recently 
released, appeared in the July 28 issue 
of Business Week, but, by error, were 
represented as data for the first quarter 
of 1934. Checkup shows the alert 
Planning Board found that in May 


Illinois | 





alone 71,000 tons of interstate freight 
consigned to points within the state 
came in by truck against an estimate of 


about 15,000 tons of Lc.l. interstate | 
freight brought in by rail. 
Six years ago, Walter P. Chrysler 


watched the first Plymouth come off the 
line. Many in the industry thought the 
man was crazy to jump into the low 
priced field, were somewhat surprised 
when Plymouth made 58,000 the first 
year. In 1932, production had jumped 
to 124,000. Depression was no handi- 
cap: last year, Plymouth turned out 
261,000 cars, was firmly entrenched in 
third place. This week, Chrysler 
watched the millionth Plymouth come 
off the line. A million cars in 6 years. 
No other maker has made the millionth 
in less than 9 years. 








HE’S ALWAYS 
WAITING FOR 
HIS CUT!!! 


ON'T give it to him! But the 
D chances are you will, unknowingly, 

unless you have the complete con- 
trol and protection that only an Egry 
System gives in guarding against losses 
caused by Mistakes, Carelessness, For- 
getfulness and Temptation. 

The Egry Register System eliminates 
waste by making every detail of every 
transaction instantly available through 
your private audit copy, neatly refolded 
and automatically filed in the locked 
compartment of the register. You know 
what is going on in every department, 
just as though you yourself had been 
present and written the record 

Guard your profits. Get all the facts 
about the Egry Register System designed 
especially for your business. Mail the 
coupon today. 

THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 

Dayton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Egry “Speed-Feed” Syster 
Egry “Com-Pak” and Tru-Pak Regist 
Systems, Egry “Controller and “Tru F. 
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Lay Off! 


Once more, lack of coordinated policy in 
Washington has served to obstruct the prog- 
ress of recovery. 

Just when the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is striving by reassuring word 
and deed to win the confidence of bankers 
and investors, the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee lets go a loud blast. With 
blistering invective it excoriates investment 
bankers and their practices, and if we are 
to judge by internal evidence, the whole per- 
formance was carefully planned so as to get 
the maximum of attention on the first pages 
of the newspapers. The committee promises 
to follow with another blast, next time at 
commercial banks and bankers, in the same 
sweet spirit of helpfulness. 

Now Business Week believes the investi- 
gations of the committee were useful. Its 
counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, did a prodigious 
amount of difficult work with great skill, if 
somewhat melodramatically. The testimony 
demonstrated to Congress that regulatory 
laws were necessary, and helped indicate what 
form these laws should take. 

But—the laws have been passed. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission has 
been set up and both Mr. Pecora and Mr. 
Landis are members of it. Those who were 
pressing for reform could ask no more. All 
that testimony is old stuff which has served 
its purpose. It does no good to rehash it 
now. Instead, it does harm. 

We perhaps should not feel so strongly 
about the poor timing and unnecessary blare 
of this report had we not been watching so 
carefully the first timid offerings of the in- 
vestment bankers. There were actually signs 
of green buds on the bare limbs. It is obvious 
enough that industry needs new money. 
Capital, depleted by the depression, must be 
enlarged to a point where firms again may 
operate efficiently. Equipment, obsolete and 








32 








under-maintained, must be replaced. Ney 
products must be designed and marketed 
Capital expenditures such as these, building 
purchasing power without satiating the 
mand for consumers’ goods, provide th 
shortest way to recovery. 

There is, so far as we can see, no lack of 
private capital. Investors may lack confidence 
issuers and underwriters may fear to venture 
but there is idle money enough. The Seq. 
rities and Exchange Commission is trying 
sensibly and patiently to tempt these funds 
from the pockets of investors into the tregs. 
uries of industry. Chairman Kennedy js tel}. 
ing the people that the Commission will pro- 
tect them from the frauds that preyed upon 
investors in the boom days. He is telling the 
bankers they have nothing to fear if they aq 
honestly and obey the law. By actions as 
well as words, the Commission is trying to re. 
build the confidence that must exist before 
any large amount of new financing will he 
undertaken. The investment bankers have 
done their part. They have set up a system 
of self-regulation which is a model. 

All these good works had just begun to 
bear fruit when the Senate Committee pulled 
out its year-old skeleton and rattled the dried 
bones before the public. Most of them real- 
ized that the bogey was dead. But many 
others were scared, locked their investment 
dollars even more tightly in idle banking 
accounts. 

With all the officials in Washington strain- 
ing for recovery, it would seem that one of 
them might have persuaded the Committee 
to forego the publicity and let the report 
quietly take its place in the archives. 

That would be a fine way to handle the 
next section of the report. It is history, and 
should be treated as such. 
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